by Carol Harvey 


ominic Simeo, soft-spoken and 

articulate, has the face of a 

young Sylvester Stallone. His 

dark Italian hair contrasted 
with a white shirt and a simple ivory cross 
on a beaded lanyard around his neck that 
he had made himself. 


On Sunday, January 30, in Civic 


Center Plaza, Dominic waited his turn 
with Rey. Jana Drakka, Rabbi, Alan Lew, 
_and others, to speak at the “Covenant of 
Compassion with Homeless People,” 
ceremony organized by Sister Bernie 
Galvin’s Religious Witness 
Homeless People to honor 72 homeless 
dead and tell “the other side of Care Not 
Cash.” Religious leaders representing 
every faith and every area of Ss 
Francisco were present. 


Dominic gazed over the crowd, smiling - 


at Sister Bernie’s slim, blue-suited figure, 
recalling her kidding him that he should 
stay in the nursing home with his grand- 


parents. “It’s not a place for this young 


guy,” he joked. 

He flashed back to sigs rainy at 
when he hauled three suitcases through a 
downpour, asking around the Tenderloin 
for the best place to stay. Soaking wet, he 
ran into Michael Moore, director of 
Hospitality House, on the street, who let 
him stay one night. It was like running 
“into a stream of light when you’ve got a 
dark tunnel ahead of you,” Domnic said. _ 

This New Jersey native has a business 
and management degree from Rutgers 
University. For six years, he was a service 
manager at a Reno, Nevada, Wal-Mart. 


Resistance 


. 


by Sitara Nieves 
“This is the beginning — not the end 
— of a long struggle... and we’re here to 
tell the people of Oakland: It’s got to stop, 
_or we will all pay the price.” 
— Linda Evans, All of Us or None 


he lesson that regular people 

learn over and over again is that 
politicians aren’t so concerned 

- about our safety or our health. 
Polling numbers, yes. Good media spin, 
yes. Donations, oh yes. But when some- 
one’s running for any office, certain peo- 
ple become expendable: poor people who 


can’t give you scads of money. People - 


with felonies, who can’t vote for you. 

And U.S. politicians callously disregard 
our health and safety, since they well 
understand that the politics of fear brings in 
the votes. Exhibit one: Jerry Brown’s law- 
and-order strategy in his campaign for 
attorney general. Exhibit two: Brown’s new 
curfew policy in Oakland. 

~ Dorsey Nunn, an organizer with All of 
Us or None, said, “If we ain’t going to be 


living with Jerry Brown, we definitely 


don’t want to live in jail. We should have 
the right to live; so they can’t run us out 
_of the place that used to be our city where 
we grew up. We live here too!” 
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(JUSTICE NEWS & HOMELESS BLUES IN THE GAY AREA 


- Holding crosses bearing the names of homeless people who died on city streets, religious leaders speak out about the Care Not 


Cash program. This “Covenant of Compassion” rally was held at S.F. City Hall by Religious Witness with Homeless People. 


His grandfather, a blinded war vet, had 


surgery for skin cancer and needed 24- 
hour-care. His grandmother was hospital- 
ized with breast cancer. Because his 
younger brother was in college in 
Connecticut, and he was closer to 
California, in mid-January, Dominic came 


_by bus-to San Francisco to sell his grand- 


parents’ home and move them from the 
hospital into a skilled nursing facility. 
After his $3,000 ran out, he was too 


proud to allow his elders to help financial- - 
ly or pay his rent. “I took care of myself - 


by finding Sister Bernie, and Michael 


Moore,” who got him into the shelter. 
Dominic liked Hospitality House. He 
applied at the 39 Fell McMillan Resource 
Center for a seven-day stay. Moore put 
him ahead on the waiting list for a 90-day 
bed, and “that got me in the G.A. pro- 


See Care Not Cash page 14 


to Jerry Brown’s Draconian Curfew 


A demonstrator tries to make Oakland Mayor Jerry Brown live up to his promises. 


When. members of Critical Resistance 


~ and All of Us or None read about Oakland 


Mayor Jerry Brown’s curfew in the news- 
papers in late January, we were outraged. 
The San Francisco Chronicle trumpeted 
that Jerry Brown was establishing a cur- 
few to make Oakland safe, reporting that, 


“Brown said fewer people will die on 
Oakland’s streets this year if state parole 
agents and county probation officials 


impose a 10 p.m. curfew on pacers and 


probation.” — 
The Contra. Costa Times added that 


these “10 p.m.-to-6 a.m. curfews [are] a. 


“Is this Jerry Brown’s poli- 
cy to deal with Oakiand’s 
lack of housing?” asked an 
organizer. ‘“‘Are the police 
going to use the curfew as a 
tool to stop the homeless 
after 10 p.m. and hustle 
them into jail cells?’’ 


common probation condition for those 
pleading guilty to felonies in Alameda 
County Superior Court.” 

Our outrage was tinged with sadness 
that this was just one more assault by 
Jerry Brown on former prisoners, as a way 
to get elected attorney general of 


‘California. Brown has been working to 


get away from his “Governor Moonbeam” 
image for a while now — schmoozing 
with California’s infamous prison guards 
union, working vigorously — for 
California’s brutal Three Strikes Law, 
presiding over gentrification policies like 
the Nuisance Eviction Ordinance, and 
publicly blaming parolees for Oakland’s 


See Resistance to Brown’s Curfew page 13 
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Bush Policies Shortchange the Poor | 


Low-income tenants across 
the nation are alarmed at 
Bush’s proposed cutbacks 
that would place tens of. 
thousands more at risk of 
homelessness by 2010. 


by Lynda Carson 


f the homelessness situation in 
California and the nation seems very 
bleak at present, a look towards the 


future shows that the housing crisis _ 


for low-income Americans is going to 
worsen due to the Bush administration’s 
attack on public housing and the Section 8 
‘program. Even larger numbers of home- 
less people will find themselves unable to 
afford housing unless the nation’s housing 
policies drastically change course. 
Since 2001, about 123,000 units of 
low-income public housing have been 
demolished across the nation, and- another 
45,000 units or more are expected to be 
demolished under current policies of the 
Bush administration. 
The Department of Housing and Urban 
Development (HUD) has been authorized 
funding: to build only about 40,000 units 
to replace those demolished since 2001. 
As a result of the Bush administra- 
tion’s policies, an additional 50,000 fami- 
lies will need Section 8 housing vouchers 
this year, according to HUD officials. 
Most of these families are currently resid-_ 
ing in public housing units that are sched- 
uled for major rehabilitation, demolition 


or conversion to market-rate housing that _ 


will charge more than low-income fami- 
hes can afford to pay. 

It all adds up to an extremely flawed 
housing policy. As the Bush administration 
razes public housing units across the nation, 
it then proposes to cut funding for the very 
same vouchers being promised to those 
being displaced from public housing. Many 
affected tenants charge that they have been 
double-crossed by Bush’s policies. 

California siands to lose $665,454,248 
in low-income housing dollars from HUD 

by 2010 under Bush’s proposed cuts, 
_ according to a report released on February 
18, 2005, by the Center on Budget and 
Policy Priorities (CBPP). Ve 

Based on actual funding levels for 2005, 
California has been authorized 300,836 
Housing Choice vouchers (Section 8 
vouchers). An estimate based on limited 
information provided by the Bush adminis- 
tration reveals that if the proposed ongoing 
cuts to HUD actually occur, California 
faces a projected loss of 52,925 low- 
income housing vouchers by 2010. 

Funding shortfalls during 2005 in the 
Housing Choice voucher program 
(Section 8) already have been a disaster 
for cities and counties in California. ; 

San Francisco has been authorized 7,379 
housing vouchers for 2005, but a shortfall 
of $4,953,656 may result in a loss of 300 
vouchers. By 2010, the expected cuts of 
$30,024,417 may equal a loss of 1,29 
vouchers below the 2005 level. ye 

Oakland has been authorized 10,871 
vouchers for .2005, but a shortfall of 
$5,330,472 may result in.a loss of 414 
vouchers; by 2010, the ongoing cuts may 
result in a loss of 1,933 vouchers below the 
2005 level. By 2010, Berkeley may face an 
extra loss of 324 vouchers below the 2005 
level, a damaging reduction. 

In Alameda County, 5,456 vouchers 
have been authorized; but the county may 
face a shortfall of $2,927,319 in 2005, 


resulting in a loss of 222 vouchers. By . 


2010, Alameda County may face a shortfall 
of $17,706,487, which may result in a loss 
of 956 vouchers below the 2005 level. 
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A homeless man huddles under a blanket on a bench in downtown Berkeley. Due to Bush’s cuts of federal housing ‘Lydia Gans - 
programs, a bench and shopping cart may be the only housing available for millions of American citizens, 7 photo 


In addition, the Bush administration 


proposes a five-year spending cap that 


would freeze all funding for low-income 
programs at the already low proposed lev- 
els for fiscal year 2006. 


ALARM AT DRASTIC REDUCTIONS 


Bush’s proposed cutbacks have out- 
raged the poor, as housing activists up and 
down the state and across the nation are 
alarmed at the drastic reductions that 
would place tens of thousands more at 
risk of homelessness by 2010. is 

On February 7, the Bush administra- 
tion released its budget proposal to 
Congress for fiscal year 2006, and educa- 
tion and housing programs were targeted 
for the most severe cuts. 


Bush is proposing a massive $3.7 bil-_ 


lion cut to HUD, amounting to nearly a 12 
percent cut in the nation’s housing assis- 
tance programs. HUD’s current 2005 bud- 
get is about $32.4 billion, and the Bush 
administration proposes to cut that down 
to $28.5 billion for fiscal year 2006. 


THE AMPUTATION OF CDBG 


The nation’s mayors have expressed 
alarm and outrage that the Bush adminis- 
tration proposes to zero out funding for 
the Community Development Block 
Grants (CDBG) in HUD, and consolidate 
the CDBG programs into the Labor and 
Commerce Department, a mostly pro- 
business department that has virtually no 
background in funding or supporting pro- 
grams for very poor people. = 

The U.S. Conference of Mayors, the 
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| National League of Cities and the National 


Association of Counties have denounced 
the elimination of the CDBG program. 
Housing activists are horrified that 


Bush proposes to end the federal rule that 


requires 75 percent of the nation’s 
Housing Choice vouchers (Section 8) to 
serve the poorest of the poor. HUD and 
the Bush administration want to shift the 
housing vouchers from the poorest renters 
to wealthier tenants that may not need 
assistance to avoid homelessness. 

The Bush administration’s proposal to 
end the 75-percent rule places the nearly 2 
million low-income families in the 
Section 8 program at risk of homeless- 
ness, and would be a disaster for cities 
across the nation that lack the needed 
funding to provide shelters for the mil- 
lions that are already homeless as a result 
of the nation’s housing policies. 

Bush proposes to cut or eliminate hun- 


_ dreds of domestic programs. He proposes 


to slash the disabled housing budget in half 


by cutting $118 million from housing for — 


persons with disabilities. He plans to cut 
$226 million from project-based Section 8 
housing, making it more difficult for non- 
profits to build affordable housing. 

Also on the chopping block are many 
key housing programs, including project- 


based rental assistance programs, Public’ 


Housing Capital Funds, Resident 
Opportunity and Self Sufficiency funding, 
Native American Housing Block Grants, 


- Youth Build funds, Housing for AIDS 
patients, Rural Housing Programs, Fair 
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Housing Assistance Programs, Lead Paint 


Hazard Reduction Programs and a whole 


host of other programs meant to enhance 
the quality of our lives and the nation’s 


housing stock as a whole. | 
' In what could be called a deal with, the 
devil, the Bush administration plans to 


‘convert plowshares into swords and hous- 


ing into nuclear weapons. Bush proposes 
to cut $3.7 billion from the nation’s hous- 
ing assistance programs in HUD, while it 
proposes an extra $6.63 billion in funding 
to promote research on new nuclear 
weapons. Vitally needed bread-and-butter 


_ programs would be converted into 


weapons of mass destruction. 


The proposed budget cuts are on a fast — 
track, and Congress will attempt to begin 
. work on these cuts in early March. The 
Bush administration’s proposed budget - 


includes language to extend the multitril- 
lion-dollar tax cuts to the rich and to pro- 


tect them from Congressional budget 


enforcement tules. This would help to 
ensure the destruction of the nation’s 
domestic programs, as the tax cuts to the 


rich extend-into perpetuity unless they are 
opposed by the American public. 


Activists urge the public to reach their 
Congressional representatives at the 
Congressional Switchboard by calling 
1/888/818-6641, and to tell their represen- 
tatives that the proposed budget cuts must 


_ hot take place and that the Bush tax cuts 2 


must be rolled back. 


Contact Lynda Carson at (510) 763-1085. 
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by Rick Wilson 


ike police captain: Renault, 

played by Claude Rains in the 

classic movie “Casablanca,” the 

Bush administration has been 
“shocked, shocked” by its recent discov- 
ery of a federal deficit problem. 

In just four years, the Bush administra- 
tion managed to turn a projected $5 tril- 
lion surplus to a $3.8 trillion deficit for 
the coming decade, an $8.8 trillion swing 
for the worse. 

The means by which this remarkable 
feat was accomplished were a strange 
combination of enacting wave after wave 
of tax cuts primarily for the rich, while at 
the same time increasing spending for war 
— a fiscal policy analogous to taking 


_ gasoline out of your car while driving a 


long and dangerous race. Of these two 
factors, the tax breaks for wealthy people 
and corporations played the largest role. 
Now, in its proposed federal budget, 
introduced February 7, the administration 
proposes drastic cuts in doméstic discre- 
tionary and mandatory spending, even 
though these had practically nothing to do 
with creating the current problem. 
Using Congressional Budget Office 


data, the Center on Budget and Policy 


Priorities calculates that, of the cost in 2005 
‘of legislation enacted since 2001 that 
impacts the deficit, only 7 percent is due to 
domestic discretionary spending other than 


-_. homeland security, and 8 percent is due to 


entitlements or mandatory spending. 
Increases in military spending, homeland 
security and international programs 
accounted for 37 percent. But the lion’s 
share of 48 percent was caused by tax cuts. 
When all the tax giveaways enacted in 
- the last four years are fully in effect, the 
‘middle 20 percent of the U.S. population 
may gain a few hundred dollars a year but 
lose much more in public investments that 
affect the quality of life for all Americans. 


Meanwhile, millionaires will come out. 


over $136,000 ahead each. Thanks to the 
breaks to the wealthy, federal tax rev- 
enues as a share of the national economy 
are at their lowest level since 1959. 

To get an idea of how big the tax cuts 


are, here are the kinds of budget reduc-_ 


tions that would have to be made in order 

to balance the budget by 2014 if they are 

left intact: 

_ # Cut Social Security by 57 percent; or 
+ Cut defense spending by 72 percent; or 
Cut Medicare by 81 percent; or 
+ Cut every other U.S. program except 

- Social Security, Medicare, defense and 

homeland security by 38 percent. 

The tax breaks for the wealthy are so 
big that without them we could have met 
current spending levels and paid for the 
war in Iraq without having a serious 
deficit problem. In fact, they are so big 
that the costs of paying for them in the 
president’s proposed budget will mean 
painful losses for states, local govern- 
ments, education, health care, housing 
public services, low and moderate-income 
families, veterans, etc. ’ f 

No AMERICAN LEFT UNHARMED © 

I’m trying to decide whether the best 
name for the budget would be No 
Millionaire Left Behind or No American 
Left Unharmed. 

The proposed budget would cut 
Medicaid by $45 billion over the next 10 
years, a move that would affect state bud- 
gets as well as children, very poor adults, 
“people with disabilities and older 
Americans. It would reduce grants in aid 


to state and local governments for pro- 


grams other than Medicaid by $10.7 bil- 
lion from fiscal year 2005 to 2006, adjust- 
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No Millionaire Left Behind 


_ Bush’s tax cuts for the rich cause huge deficits and devastating cuts i in public services 


“Safety Net” 
~ Art by Art Hazelwood 


A homeless woman huddles under the flag, the only remaining 
vestige of the Safety Net, in Art Hazelwood’s striking image. 


I like millionaires as much as the next person and wish them 
the best of luck in making it through the eye of the needle 
that Jesus talked about. But I don’t think it’s a good idea to 
hurt the whole country to give them even more of what they 


already don’t need. 


ing for inflation. 

No wonder the National Cannell of 
State Legislatures has referred to the bud- 
get as “exporting the deficit.” 

Funding for the FIRE Act, a federal 
program that assists local fire depart- 
ments, would be cut by 30 percent. The 
COPS program, which helps communities 
hire extra police officers, would be virtu- 
ally eliminated. Water quality protection 
and land preservation and restoration pro- 
grams would be cut. Veterans would have 
to pay significantly more for health care. 

. The community development block 
grant (CDBG) program would be elimi- 
nated and combined with 17 smaller grant 
programs at a much lower level of fund- 
ing. Cities across the nation depend on the 
CDBG program to fund local economic 
development in low-income neighbor- 


hoods, homeless services, community. 


centers, small business incubation efforts, 


and even fire engines and fire stations. . 
The last time I checked, even rich folks 


usually want fire protection. 

_ Over the next few years, 300,000 peo- 
ple, primarily the working poor, would 
lose food stamps. The same number of 
child-care slots for working adults would 
be lost between 2004 and 2009. Housing 
programs would face similar cuts. Under 
the Bush plan, hundreds of thousands of 
low-income people will lose their housing 
assistance. About one third of the pro- 
grams the president wants to eliminate are 
educational. And so on. 

The budget also proposes drastic 
changes in the federal funding process that 
would make cuts deeper in years to come. 


- These include caps on discretionary spend- 


ing, pay-as-you-go rules for mandatory pro- 
grams that would protect the tax cuts, and a 
proposal to confine congressional budget 


legislation to non-election years. 


To make matters worse, the Bush 
administration’s budget includes some 
Enron-style accounting, such as not 
including additional costs of the war in 
Iraq or the trillions that the president pro- 


poses to give as welfare payments to Wall - 


Street if he succeeds in privatizing Social 
Security. 

Don’t get me wrong. I like millionaires. 
as much as the next person and wish them 
the best of luck in.making it through the 
eye of the needle that Jesus talked about. 


But I don’t think it’s a good idea to hurt 
the whole country to give them even more 
of what they already don’t need and, for 
the most part, haven’t even asked for. 

For that matter, a lot of millionaires 


" recognize that they too have an interest in 


the common good and feel the same way. 


- Some of them have even created an orga- 


nization called Responsible Wealth, 
which is concerned about deepening 
inequality and works on issues of tax fair- 
ness, corporate responsibility, and living 
wages. Their website is www. roy 
blewealth.org. 

The group recently published a report 
titled “I Didn’t Do It Alone: Society’s 
Contribution to Individual Wealth and 
Success.” In it, a number of wealthy people 
recognize that their success was made pos- 


sible by public investments in education, 
transportation, research, a legal system, law ~ 


enforcement and public safety programs, 
and public health — the very things target- 
ed in the president’s budget. 

The basic problem with Bush’s 
approach to the deficit is that it’s unbal- 
anced. A responsible approach to deficit 


reduction would look at raising revenues © 


as well as cutting spending. It would 
ensure that cuts in public spending would 
not fall disproportionately on children and 
low-income people or on state and local 
governments that have already been hit 


hard in the last four years. In the 1990s, 


this balanced approach to deficit reduction 
was adopted by both Republican President 
George H.W. Bush in 1990 and by 


Democrat Bill Clinton in 1993. 


The good news is that it is still possible 
to prevent the worst from happening. The 
president’s budget is only the first step. 
Congress is now taking up the issue. This 
gives an opportunity for concerned indi- 
viduals and organizations as well as elect- 
ed officials and public bodies to speak out 
for a rational and responsible budget for 
the good of the whole country. 

Budgets aren’t just about money. They 


are about values and people. As Jim. 


Wallis, author of God’s Politics, wrote, 
“budgets are moral documents, revealing 
our true priorities, and must be judged 
morally, not just economically.” 

Rick Wilson directs the American Friends 


Service Committee’s economic justice pro- 


gram in West Virginia. 
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Road Kill 
by Claire J. Baker 


On the bumpy road of life 

I tried to cross to the sunny 
side of the street; 

greedy landlords shot a hole 
through my heart, 

bullets through my feet. 


What the hell: 
you can kick me aside 
into the gutter I know so well. 
Mine is another world — 

a netherworld you hate. 
Forgive me, my luck is late. 
My cart is rusty, rickety, 
piled with all I own. 

I’m all dressed up (in rags), 
no place to go, 

and silent, 
silent as stone. 
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- Bush’s ownership society is 
the worst of all worlds: fis- 
cally, socially and environ- 
mentally irresponsible, 
morally bankrupt, and toxic 
to democracy. 3 


by Holly Sklar 


ould you invest in a com- 


pany that cut your wages, 

laid-off your cousin, pol- 

luted your neighborhood, 
cut your health insurance and raided your 
retirement fund? If so, you’ll love 
President Bush’s “ownership society.” 


At a time of rising support for socially - 


responsible business, Bush’s ownership 
society offers less social responsibility, 
less opportunity and accelerating disin- 
vestment in the future. 


Extensive studies demonstrate the eco- 


nomic benefits of corporate social and 
environmental responsibility, including 
improved financial performance, produc- 
tivity, quality, innovation and reduced 
operating costs. “For example,” says 
Business for Social Responsibility, “many 
initiatives aimed at improving environ- 
mental performance — such as reducing 
emissions of gases that contribute to glob- 
al climate change... also lower costs.” 

The ownership society backed by 
Bush’s fiscal year 2006 budget is the 
worst of all worlds: fiscally, socially and 
environmentally irresponsible, morally 
bankrupt, and toxic to democracy. 

Lincoln fought for “government of the 
people, by the people, for the people.” 
Bush stands for government of the own- 
ers, by the owners, for the owners. 

The richest 1 percent of households 
already owns more wealth than the bot- 
tom 90 percent combined. Take-home pay 
as a share of the economy is at the lowest 
- level since 1929. 

Bush i is reshaping the tax and Bidoet 


(Infamy in Oakland) 
by Claire J. Baker 


While President Bush preaches 


Mary Jesus leaps to her death 
from the Tribune Tower steeple. 


Hunger Blues 


Dancing all alone, feeling nothing good 


All I’ve seen is why I weep 
And all I had for dinner was some sleep 
You know I’m lonely, 
| so lonely my heart is empty 
and I’ve been hungry 
| My hands and knees are cold at night 
I look around dumpsters for a bite. 
When I look for food, 
| I go on a mission, 


Think about it, take a second, 

| always be grateful _ 

| for your blessings. 

All I need is for my hunger to ease, 

| and anything you can offer me please. 
I beg, I beg for food, 

But people act rude 


to eat 


I beg and beg 
please just give me something to eat. 


school students in Oakland. 


eee Te Mary Jesus 


“protection for the American people” 


by Harry Wysinger and Steven Moore 


It’s been so long since I ate something good 


| stay in school and you won’t be in my position. 


All I need is a piece of meat to ease my hunger, 


Harry Wysinger ANE Steven Moore are middle 


“Freedom from Want” 


system so workers pay a greater share of 
the costs and owners pay less. As wealth is 
increasingly sheltered from taxes, inequali- 
ty will become more entrenched and heredi- 
tary in Bush’s ownership society. - 

While Bush runs up the national debt 


to reckless levels, risking economic crisis, 


to give more tax breaks to millionaires, 


his budget cuts education, a pillar of indi- 


vidual and national progress, on the pre- 
tense of fiscal responsibility. 
The unemployment rate is 30 percent 


higher than it was in 2000. About one out 


of six Americans has no health insurance, 
and half of all bankruptcies are illness- 
related. One out of eight Americans lives 
below the meager official poverty line — 
and many more can’t make ends meet 


The Eternal March 
by Husayn Sayfuddiyn 


That struggle is Eternal 
And little old me 


And disappoint the Doctor 


It’s in The Dream. 


A Will to Serve 


| by Kevin Darrell Currie 
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Bush’ S Ownership Society Is Rigged for the Rich 


From “The Four Freedoms.” 


Art by Art Hazelwood 


above it. 

Yet, Bush’s budget slashes already 
inadequate small business assistance, 
workforce development, community eco- 
nomic development, public health and 


safety, Medicaid, housing assistance, pub- — 


lic transit, food stamps, childcare and 
much more. 
Bush is building a bridge to the 20th 


century —— the pre-New Deal 20th century. 


Givebacks ‘to:wealthy: corporations and peo- 
ple have already given us mid-20th century 
revenues for 21st century challenges. 

- Total federal tax-revenues, says the 


Center on Budget and Policy Priorities, 


“are a smaller share of the economy than 


in any year since 1959, a time when 


Medicare, Medicaid, most federal aid to 


I went on the Poor People’s March with lots of young fighters 
People who still cared to save the world | 

Who knew it really needed saving 

Who weren’t waiting for the Messiah and Mahdi 


Inspired by the brave young girls : 
The proud manchild looking for his promised land 
I refused to leave with empty cup and heart 


That his struggle and the life he put in harm’s way was not in vain. 
I also felt satisfaction in that I was able 
To defy the Beast and get in his face 
Something I’ve been trying to do for so long 
How many thugs and dogs I’ve dodged just to get there 
And strike my feeble blow. 
I’ve always wondered where people’s power lay 
I found it there before the White House 


| Regardless of mental aptitude, homelessness puts one in a Catch 22 
Their social status does not allow them to manage like most people do - 
Being in a rich country like the US of A, they are in a complex system 
Doubtless the census gives a false count for the tally surely has missed them 
But to get off the streets into a home is a great struggle, and I’m one to know 
For I was homeless for nearly four years and my income was very low 
Now I reside in an apartment and feel comfortable and am quite blessed 
I feel I owe service to the others that have nowhere to lay down to rest 

'| I will heed the words of a righteous one who laid down his life for us all 
To serve in capacity as a true saint denying ungodliness, and answer his call 
I do want to live a life of sacrifice significant to this one and only end 
For greater love has no man than this that will lay down his life for a friend 
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education, most child care and environ- 


mental programs, and anti-poverty. pO: 


grams such as food stamps did not exist.” 

_ With time running out to turn back the 
global tsunami of global warming, Bush 
keeps energy policy hostage to the oil and 


_ gas lobby. His budget slashes natural 
_resources and environmental programs 23 


percent by fiscal year 2010. 
~ Tax cuts for the richest 1 percent will 
cost more. than $120 billion in 2006, 


Citizens for Tax Justice projects. That ° 


about matches Bush’s total combined 
budgets for the Environmental Protection 


Agency, Education, Housing and Urban. 


Development, and Veterans Affairs. 
Instead of making irresponsible budget 
cuts, we should be repealing irresponsible 
tax cuts. Wealthy Americans have reaped 
the lion’s share of economic growth. 
. Without fair and adequate taxes, we 
cannot rebuild the public infrastructure 
inherited from past generations. We can- 


|. not invest in the research and education 
vital for our future. We will not prosper in - 


the global economy relying increasingly 
on low wages and outsourcing in place of 
innovation and opportunity. 

Bush is undoing the New Deal and later 
advances that made the American Dream 
real for millions of people — and made the 
nation we own together a better one. 

Bush wants us to unlearn the lessons of 
the Great Depression and the more recent- 
ly burst stock bubble. He wants to trans- 


form Social Security’s retirement insur-. 


ance, with guaranteed lifetime benefits, 
into a more costly, risky, privatized 
investment gamble. 

Bush’s ownership society would 
replace the American Dream with the 
American Gamble, rigged for the wealthy 


and well connected. For the Gamble | 


Generation, insecurity would be the norm 
and opportunity increasingly the birthright 
of wealth, not democracy. 


Holly Sklar is coauthor of Raise the Floor: 
Wages and Policies That Work for All Of Us. 
(www.raisethefloor.org). She can be reached at 
hsklar @aol.com. Copyright 2005 Holly Sklar 


Have Nots 
by Claire J. Baker 


The “have nots” are really 
the “haves,” like have no job, 
no place to sleep or weep, 
little hope that isn’t yanked 
right back from under 


their faltering feet. 


Have to move on, no matter 
what time of night or day. 

By the time this poem is read 
by anyone with an iota of care, 
too many homeless will have 
faced extreme deprivation... 


DIFFERENCES 
by Claire J. Baker 


-An elder I respect 
tells me: ‘‘The homeless 
want to be homeless.”’ 


I reply, ‘‘No, there are 
greedy landlords, stingy 
federal policies, leaky 

safety nets, rampant job 


| cuts. Add addiction, 
illness, spousal abuse, . 

accidents, no health insurance 
or low-cost housing.” ; 


She sticks to her stance. 
And I stand by mine. 

In the meantime, the homeless 
go on being homeless. 
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Sos! 


Services 
Cuts to food stamps, housing 
and Medicaid will endanger 


millions of U.S. families and 
greatly increase poverty. 


by Janis D. Shields, American 
Friends Service Committee 


udget decisions made this year 
will have profound and lasting 
consequences, Cuts to federal 
programs like food stamps, 
Medicaid, and public housing will endan- 
ger the already precarious. economic secu- 
rity of millions of U.S. families. : 


Cuts in federal aid to education and 
changes. in the rules governing Social . 
Security, the tax code, and eligibility for 


basic services will lock in increasing 
_ inequality and poverty in the United States, 

where 36 million people already struggle to 
_ survive at the poverty level. 

To call attention to this growing threat 
to economic security, the American 
Friends Service Committee (AFSC), an 
international social justice organization, 
has launched Save Our Services (SOS!), a 
campaign that upholds budget fairness. 
SOS! supports a federal budget that 
_ Strengthens programs vital to the health 
and well-being of millions of Americans 
and defends equal rights, economic secu- 
rity, and opportunity. 


“Millions of Americans can’t find jobs 


and millions of workers can’t make ends 
meet because of low wages,” said SOS! 
campaign director Roberta Spivek. “As 
people of conscience, we cannot accept a 


budget that changes the rules governing - 


Social Security, the tax code, and eligibil- 
ity for basic services in ways that increase 
inequality and poverty.” ; 

The stage is set for one of the most 
heated budget debates in years. The recent 
U.S. presidential election exposed a fun- 
damental rift between those who support 
the privatization and shrinking of Social 
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A homeless man sleeps on the sidewalk in San Francisco’s Tenderloin area. President Bush is proposing damaging 
budget cuts even as millions are without housing and health care, and even disabled people end up on the streets. 


Security and other federal programs, and 
those who support a strong public-sector 
role in providing for the common good. 

At stake are competing visions of the 
good society. 

“Our country faces a fradamencal 
choice,” said Mary Ellen McNish, AFSC 
general secretary and director. “Should 


the United States revert to a pre-New Deal 


era where people are left to fend for them- 
selves in the face of poverty, low wages, 
sickness, old age, and increasingly inse- 
cure jobs in the global economy?” 

“President Bush has presented a budget 
to Congress that eliminates or severely 
cuts dozens of programs;” McNish contin- 
ued. “Shouldn’t our nation commit our- 
selves anew to our Constitution’ $ promise 
to form a more perfect union, establish 
justice, promote the general welfare, and 
secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves 
and our posterity?” 

The effort, led by AFSC organizers in 
California, New Hampshire, New York, 
West Virginia and other states, includes a 


new online “blog” where people can share 


their visions of a good SUSE) and budget 
priorities, and public advocacy for a bud- 
get that reflects widely shared values. 

Also, the SOS! campaign is asking 
people to send post cards to their senators 
asking them to oppose budget cuts that 
will result in economic injustice. and 
inequality; postcards are available at local 
AFSC offices. A free action kit will be 
available on the campaign’s website. 

“Budget cuts to Medicaid, housing 
assistance, education, and other vital pro- 
grams will harm millions of Americans,” 
said Martha Yager, an AFSC field orga- 
nizer in Concord, New Hampshire. Yager, 
who organizes winter emergency shelters, 
warned, “Our state can’t. afford any more 
cuts that will lead to increased hunger, 
homelessness, and hardship.” 

The SOS! campaign opposes an 
“Ownership Society” that means less 
opportunity for the many and more own- 
ership by the few. It supports the vision of 
a good society embraced ‘in the 
Constitution in which government plays a 
vital role in establishing justice and pro- 


| ues of justice and not cut the budget in 
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moting the general welfare. 
For more information on SOS!, see the 
website at www.saveoutservices.org 


The American Friends Service Committee, 
a co-recipient of the 1947 Nobel Peace Prize, 
is a Quaker-based nonprofit organization that 
includes people of various faiths who are com- 
mitted to social justice, peace, and humanitari- 
an service. SOS! is an initiative of AFSC’s 
U.S. Economic Justice Program. 


Send a Post Card to 
Senator Feinstein 


The American Friends Service 
Committee is organizing a national 
|drive to send post cards to U.S. 
Senators asking them to uphold the val- 


ways that would hurt poor people. 

To request post cards to send to | 
Senator Dianne Feinstein, call Street 
Spirit at (510) 238-8080, ext. 303, 
and we will mail you cards 
addressed to Sen. Feinstein. 


A Faith Reflection on the Federal Budget 


: by the InterReligious Working 
Group On Domestic Human Needs 


s communities of faith, we are 

grounded in a shared tradition 

of justice and compassion, and 

we are called upon to hold our- 

selves and our communities accountable 

to the moral standard of our Biblical tradi- 

tion. We speak out now because we are 
concerned about our national priorities. 

The federal budget serves as a funda- 

mental statement of who we are as a 


nation. The decisions we make about how | 


we generate revenue and spend resources 
test our commitment to these values. 
Thus, we hold that the federal budget 
should be viewed and evaluated through a 
moral lens: does it uphold values that will 
strengthen our life together as a nation 
and.as part of the global community? 


COMMUNITY AND THE COMMON 
Goop 
But seek the welfare of the city where I 
have sent you... and pray to the Lord on 


its behalf, for in its welfare you will have 
your welfare (Jeremiah 29:7). 


¢ Our nation’s well-being is dependent 
on the well-being of all its members. In 
- order to form a more perfect union, the pre- 
amble to the U.S. Constitution commits 
this. nation to promoting the general wel- 


fare. In faith language we would call that. 


the “common good.” The budget should 
reflect a commitment to the common good 
by ensuring that the basic needs of all 
members of society are met. At this time, 
when more than 45 million Americans are 
uninsured, over 8 million are unemployed 


and over 12 percent live in poverty, addi-. 


tional cuts to critical human needs pro- 
grams cannot be justified. 


-¢ Investments in education, job train- 
ing, work supports, healthcare, housing, 
food assistance and environmental protec- 
tion promote opportunity for all and 
strengthen families and communities. 


_ These should be budget priorities. 


¢ Budget decisions must be evaluated 
not just in the short term, but with respect 
to their long-term effects on our children’s 


children, the global community and on all. 


of creation. 


CONCERN FOR THOSE WHO ARE 
POOR AND VULNERABLE 
Give the king your justice, O God... May 
he judge your people with righteousness, 
and your poor with justice... May he defend 
the cause of the poor of the people and give 
deliverance to the needy (Psalm 72:1-4). 


« Government has special responsibili- 
ty to care for the most vulnerable mem- 


bers. of society. All budget decisions and - 


administrative procedures must be judged 
by their impact on children, low-income 
families, the elderly, people with disabili- 


_ ties and other vulnerable populations. 


¢ Whatever one’s position on the war 


‘in Iraq or on the tax cuts, these policies 


are driving the deficit. Attempting to pay 
off the deficit by cutting programs that 


affect needy populations, when these pro- 


grams did not lead to the deficit, is unjust. 


ECONOMIC JUSTICE 
Woe to those who make unjust laws, to 
those who issue oppressive decrees, to 
deprive the poor of their rights and with- 
hold justice from the oppressed of my peo- 
ple (Isaiah 10:1-2). 


+ God has created a world of sufficien- 


cy for all; the problem is not the lack of 


natural and economic resources, but how 
they are shared, distributed and made 
accessible within society. 


¢ Our government should be a tool to 
correct inequalities, not a means of insti- 
tutionalizing them. The federal budget 
should share the burdens of taxation, 
according to one’s ability to pay, and dis- 
tribute government resources fairly to cre- 
ate opportunity for all. 


Friends 


ENDORSING ORGANIZATIONS 


American Baptist Churches USA 
American Friends Service Committee 
Bread for the World 

Call to Renewal 

Central Conference of American Rabbis 
Church of the Brethren Witness/ 
Washington Office 

The Episcopal Church, USA 

Evangelical Lutheran Church in America 
Committee on National 
Legislation. 

Jewish Council for P. Public Affairs 
Mennonite Central Committee U.S. 
Washington Office 


_ National Advocacy Center of the Sisters 


of the Good Shepherd 

National Council of Churches of Christ in 
the USA 

NETWORK, A National Catholic Social 
Justice Lobby : 
Presbyterian Church - U.S.A.) Washington 
Office 

Union for Reform Judaism | 

Unitarian Universalist Association of 
Congregations 

United Church of Christ Justice & 
Witness Ministries — 

The United Methodist Church — General 
Board of Church and Society 

Women of Reform Judaism 
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A Ten Year Plan to End Chronic Homelessness in S.F-. 


The new Ten Year Plan 
States: “San Franciscans 
consistently identify home- 
lessness as the number one 
problem in San Francisco.’ 


by Robert L. Terrell 


“n the spirit of giving credit where it is 
due, everyone in the Bay Area seri- 
ously engaged in the struggle to elimi- 
nate chronic homelessness should chéck 
out recent developments in San Francisco. 


Mayor Gavin Newsom, who came into — 


office a year or so ago pledging to make a 
definitive, positive difference in the strug- 
gle to eliminate chronic homelessness in 
the city, has kick-started a process that has 
begun to exhibit impressive early results. : 
Street-side ‘deaths evidently are down 
during the past year, and a recent count of 
the city’s homeless populace indicates 
that the number of people living on the 
streets is apparently in decline. 
Supportive housing units are being 
provided to homeless people. In addition, 
the broad range of options that city offi- 
cials are providing for volunteers are 
attracting hundreds of people eager to do 
what they can to help. For the first time in 
years, progress apparently is being made. 
This is engendering hope and enthusiasm. 
All this is being accomplished within the 
context of San Francisco’s Ten Year Plan 
to Eliminate Chronic Homelessness. In 
response to federal prodding, in the form of 
encouragement and grants, many cities 
around the nation are developing such 
plans. San Francisco is farther along in the 


process than most cities. Nonetheless, © 


much needs to take place before the Ten 
Year Plan is fully implemented. 
Furthermore, there are numerous reasons to 
assume that the way forward will not prove 
easy. Failure is still a distinct possibility. 

The most important strategic point to 
be understood about the current situation 
in San Francisco, according to Mayor 
Newsom, is that “homelessness has 
replaced the Golden Gate Bridge and the 
cable car as one of San Francisco’s defin- 
ing features.” This sentiment is widely 
shared throughout the city. 

Most important, it has engendered 
broad agreement in every segment of the 
population that the time has come to do 
whatever it takes to eliminate chronic 
homelessness in San Francisco. 


THE NUMBER ONE PROBLEM 


The Ten Year Plan summarizes the 
predominant consensus regarding this 
matter thusly: “San Franciscans consis- 
tently identify homelessness as the num- 
ber one problem in San Francisco.” 

The Ten Year Plan also notes that 
“voters have repeatedly sent a clear and 
overwhelming message to City Hall that 
they want change, and are willing to try 
any and all new approaches that look 
promising and do not perpetuate the status 
quo.” 

Given the nearly unanimous yearning 
in the city for an end to chronic homeless- 
ness, this is clearly a propitious moment 
where this particularly complicated social 
problem is concerned. Thus, for better or 
worse, eliminating chronic homelessness 
has become the definitive litmus test 
regarding the city’s collective sense of its 
functionality and future prospects. 

If the Ten Year Plan is successfully 
implemented, that accomplishment will 
exert a profoundly positive influence on the 
overall quality of life in San Francisco for 
generations to come. That positive impact 
will almost certainly inspire a renaissance 


of hope and optimism throughout San 
Francisco regarding the city’s ability to. 


Chronic homelessness persists and increases in San Francisco, one of the most affluent cities in the nation. 


conceptualize, design and implement pro- 
grams that either eliminate, or significantly 
neutralize, critical social problems. 
Conversely, if San Francisco experi- 
ences significant failure regarding its 
nascent effort to implement the Ten Year 
Plan, the negative impact will be regis- 


tered throughout the city, and possibly the 


nation, for years to come. 


BUILDING STRATEGIC SUPPORT 


The best insurance for success is 
broad, enthusiastic, public support for the 
Ten Year Plan, and the manner in which it 
is being implemented. 

Thus, the better people understand the 
Ten Year Plan, the more likely it will be 
implemented in an efficient and timely 
manner. It is also true that the better city 
officials understand the thinking and aspi- 
rations of the broad, representative coali- 
tion of civic groups and individual citi- 
zens that produced the Ten Year Plan, the 
more likely they will proceed in ways that 
engender the political and financial sup- 
port they will need to implement it in an 
effective manner. 

As indicated above, maintaining suffi- 
cient levels of cohesion and enthusiasm 
throughout the long, and occasionally 
fractious, process necessary for success- 
fully implementing the Ten Year Plan will 
prove difficult. Nonetheless, the chances 
for success will be significantly enhanced 
if city officials devote major, strategic 
attention to communicating with the 
broadest segment of the local populace. 

Without broad and sustained public 
support, the chances for success are very. 
slim. Conversely, prospects for success 
will be significantly improved if City offi- 
cials make the broadest possible use of 
communication modes that facilitate two- 
way exchanges of messages. In other 
words, to the extent possible, the city 
should employ modes of communication 
that recipients of its messages can use to 
provide direct feedback. 


By embracing this approach, and prac- - 


ticing it whenever and wherever possible, 


city officials will send a compelling, inspi- 


rational signal. In addition to radically 
expanding the scope and character of the 
information received by city officials, com- 


munications modes that incorporate easy- 


to-use feedback loops tend to engender 
trust and cooperation. Two-way modes of 
communication also expand the probability 
that poorly conceived practices and objec- 
tives will be identified and rectified, sooner 
rather than later. . | 

In the best circumstances, citizens who 
are provided opportunities to send as well 
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Homeless people must be included and involved in carrying out the Ten Year Plan. 


as receive information regarding major 
civic projects such as the Ten Year Plan 


have a tendency to buy in and proudly ° 


claim proportionate ownership. The more 
citizens who end up owning the Ten Year 
Plan due to positive impressions created 
by their participation in dialogue with the 
city officials responsible for implement- 
ing it, the higher the probability that the 


- overall project will be widely received 


and enthusiastically supported. 


Such support will be crucial when the 


time comes to implement decisions that 
challenge current funding priorities and 
practices in conflict with the fundamental 
reforms mandated in the Ten Year Plan. It 


seems reasonable to assume that, sooner 
or later, those conflicts will engender a- 


“perfect storm.” 


The manner in which hundreds of mil- 


lions of dollars are spent on homelessness 
in San Francisco will be determined by 


_ the level of success that city officials 


experience when they encounter that 
storm, which will almost certainly find 


them under sustained, severe attack by 
forces committed to current programs and - 


fiscal priorities. — Base 

Nonetheless, the undeniable fact that 
everyone needs to understand is that cur- 
rent programs and fiscal priorities are 
inadequate because they are largely 
intended to service victims, not eliminate 
chronic homelessness. 

Thirty years of failure ought to be suf- 
ficient to convince even the most obdurate 
opponents that a new service model, and 
new funding priorities, are in order. 
Making it happen is going to take muscle 
of the sort that can only be mustered with 
widespread, informed public support. 


OUTREACH TO CITIZENS OF COLOR 

Given all this, city officials need to 
devote special attention to communicating 
with groups of citizens traditionally 
excluded from decision-making levels of 
participation in major municipal projects. 
This is particularly the case regarding 
people of color, who constitute a dispro- 
portionately large percentage of San 
Francisco’s thousands of chronically 
homeless residents. 

Active participation in the process of 
implementing the plan by people of color, 
and other marginalized groups, is highly 
desirable for many reasons. One of the most 
important is the fact that their participation 


will mitigate traditional forms of skepti-. 
cism, avoidance and passive resistance 
regarding government-sponsored projects, 


which are commonly thought of by many 
people of color as scurrilous: and untrust- 
worthy exercises of white authority that 
decent citizens should assiduously avoid. 

‘Chronic homelessness is; of course, 
color blind. 

Given the rising number of homeless 
people who are white and formerly well 


_ off, homelessness is obviously everyone’s 
business. All efforts devoted to communi-. 


cating such facts to people of color will 
pay off handsomely for all concerned as 
the Ten Year Plan is implemented. 


Moreover, the better the plan is under- - 


stood and owned by San Francisco’s peo- 
ple of color, the better the chances it can. 
be successfully implemented. - 


Nonetheless, it should be understood 


from the outset that achieving effective, 
two-way communication with people of 
color will prove difficult. Group-specific 


See Ten Year Plan page seven 
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{Out in San 
Francisco 


25, 250 municipal workers and 
volunteers were deployed to 
our city’s streets and alleys to 
achieve a tally of San Francisco’s home- 
less residents. 


On February 14, after an interval | 
longer than required to tabulate more than” 
eight million war-weary Iraqi’s votes, 


Mayor Gavin Newsom revealed to a sin- 
gularly uncritical press that homelessness 
citywide decreased “precipitously” since 
the last such count in the fall of 2002. 
According to the survey, homelessness 
‘in San Francisco declined from 8,640 in 
2002 to 5,642 in 2005, a 28 percent reduc- 
tion; while the numbers of people counted 
on the streets plummeted 41 percent, from 
4,535 in 2002 to 2,655 at present. 
This seemingly unprecedented decline 
was proudly attributed to Mayor 
Newsom’s Care Not Cash program’s suc- 
cess in drastically diminishing numbers of 


homeless single adults seeking welfare 


assistance, as. well as this mayoral admin- 
istration’s sweeping shift to a “Housing 
First” homelessness policy model. 

Assuming the numbers are valid, this 
represents a unique achievement. Since 
every locality in America seeking federal 
homelessness assistance dollars must now 
regularly conduct homeless surveys and 
censuses, recent reports reveal the majori- 
_ ty of cities and counties that had conduct- 
ed prior counts experienced marked 
increases of homelessness. 


This rise was actually foreshadowed by 


the U.S. Conference of Mayors’ Hunger 
-and Homelessness survey in December 
2004, which documented increased 
requests for homelessness assistance in 70. 
percent of participating cities. 
Unfortunately, numbers derived from 


n the rainy evening of January — 


| Although supportive housing is being offered to some homeless peo- 
ple in San Francisco, uncounted thousands are being left behind. 


snapshot-type surveys like San Francisco’s 


are useful only if: a) the methodology © 


employed is consistent from sample to sam- 
ple; and, b) the results are contextualized in 
more meaningful timeframes. 

The Coalition on Homelessness found 
fundamental methodological flaws, fre- 
quently of the obvious variety, in every past 
mayoral administration’s attempts to attach 
a number to San Francisco’s homeless pop- 
ulation. The current administration’s recent 
count raises similar criticisms. 

Volunteers were instructed to not inter- 
act with those counted, so determinations 


about who was homeless are, at best, sub-.: 
_ jective. Rain also played a major factor, 


forcing homeless bodies deep into what- 
ever cover they could find. 
A Coalition intern, keen to perform 
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homeless census activities in her Richmond 
District neighborhood, was told there would 
be no canvassing of that area at all, owing 
to the low number recorded there in 2002. 
Fortunately, she took it upon herself to 


~ cover the district on her own, adding what 
- would have otherwise been absent from this 


year’s census total. 

Then there’s the issue of the City’s 
parks — forbidden zones for surveyors. 
We imagine these represent potentially 
fertile ground for finding homeless peo- 
ple, since the numbers of citations for 
camping in them (Park Code 3.12) have 
nearly tripled from 2003’s total of 436 to 
last year’s total of 1,114. 

But when queried by Coalition staff, 
DHS representatives asserted that 
Recreation and Park employees were to 


count the evening’s campers as they exit- 
ed the parks the next morning, leaving us 
to question how they might marshal 
enough personnel to monitor each park’s 
perimeters. 

As for the function of more useful time- 


frames, last December Boston conducted a 


homelessness survey revealing a modest 7 
percent decline in homeless people from the . 
previous year’s survey, but this decrease 
hardly represented an opportunity for even 
guarded optimism. That’s because Boston’s 
total of 5,819 homeless people still repre- 
sented a 10 percent increase over 5,299 tal- 


- lied a decade earlier. 


It’s also troubling that these numbers 


- haven’t yet been analyzed in context with 


other homelessness indicators: Wouldn’t a 
28 percent reduction in the overall numbers 
of homeless people in the city be supported 
by a corresponding decrease in current 
requests for homeless services? And this is 
where the danger lies, because a decline in 
homeless numbers, once eagerly reified by 
unquestioning reporters, leaves San 
Franciscans with lasting impressions that 
the City’s rapidly diminishing funds can 
now be directed to needs other than life- 
saving homeless services. 

In fact, despite the obvious pressure felt 


_ by this. administration to produce remark- 


able results, the numbers released on 


Valentine’s Day are just that — numbers. 


When pressed by Coalition staff members 
to produce more substantial documentation 
and analysis of the survey results than a 
mayoral press release, DHS Director of. 


Homeless Programs Dariush Kayhan 


admitted that such a report wouldn’t be: 
available for at least two weeks. 
_ If Mayor Newsom wants to point to 


“numbers as a measure of short-term suc- 


cess, the 690 homeless people his policies 
have placed in stable housing, with a 95 
percent housing retention rate, are num- 
bers of which he can be rightly proud. We 
are happy to congratulate this administra- 
tion on that achievement. 

But throwing around sensational and 
uncorroborated statistics is a disservice 


both to homeless people and a public hun- 


gry for tangible improvement. 


chance martin is the editor of STREET 
SHEET, a publication of the Coalition on 
Homelessness, San Francisco. 
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messages and venues will need to be care- 
fully selected, diplomatically deployed 
and regularly updated and refined. 

Special attention should also be devoted 
to incorporating the relatively large number 
of city residents who do not speak English 
into the dialogue. The same is true of the 


subset of citizens who neither read nor © 


write English, or any other language. 

At the very least, this means that some 
information will need to be transmitted 
via radio, compact disks, and tape record- 


ings. Moreover, to the extent possible, 


- group-specific material should be devel- 


oped and deployed in each of the major 


languages spoken in San Francisco. 

If outreach efforts of this sort are 
‘mounted and sustained, a critical mass of 
groups and individuals representing San 
Francisco’s largely disengaged, colored 
majority can be counted on to provide 
definitive support for the Ten Year Plan, 
and its historically significant mandate. If 
that support is strong, informed, enthusi- 
astic and consistent, it will be difficult to 
impossible for any problems or opponents 
to impede implementation of the plan. 

- However, it should. be noted that if sig- 
nificant opposition to the Ten year Plan 
-coalesces among people of color, it is 
highly unlikely that it can be successfully 
implemented. : 


INCLUDING HOMELESS PEOPLE 
City officials also need to take the neces- 
sary steps to ensure that homeless people 
are included as active participants in deci- 


-sion-making loops regarding implementa- 
tion of the Ten Year Plan. In order to 


accomplish this, they will need to be ever 
conscious of the important differences 
between those who are homeless, and those 
who purport to speak for them in venues 
sponsored by the municipal government. 
Direct communication with homeless 
people, who also communicate with each 
other to a much greater extent than is nor- 
mally recognized by those who do not 
inhabit their stratum of society, will 
require the development of relatively 
novel outreach efforts. 
Many of the shortcomings that current- 
ly plague the city’s overnight shelters are 
at least partially due to the fact that the 


‘concerns of the legions of homeless peo- 


ple who avoid them like the plague are 
not adequately addressed via appropriate 
modes of interactive communication. 
Unfortunately, the same is largely true 
of the horrendous collection of decades- 


old problems that keep San Francisco’s . 


municipal housing projects enmeshed in 


interminable, dispiriting crises. The key + 


point to be understood is that city officials 
need to anticipate, and hopefully. diffuse, 
whatever objections homeless people 


‘might have regarding the Ten Year Plan. 


If this is not done, there is a high prob- 
ability that a significant percentage of the 
city’s homeless people will reject the Ten 
Year Plan, and worse yet, boycott the 
new, supportive housing units around 
which the plan has been designed. 

- Given this, it is critically important that 
appropriate effort and resources be 
deployed to win strong support from 
homeless citizens. If this is done properly, 
they, too, will seek proportionate owner- 
ship of the Ten Year Plan, and the life- 
enhancing benefits that will accrue to 
them after it is implemented. | 


INCLUDING CONSERVATIVES 


In order to attract sustained, active sup- 
port from the broadest possible segment 
of the community, city officials should 
also devote special attention to communi- 
cating with conservative individuals and 
groups, including the business communi- 
ty. Although conservatives are in the 
minority, their support may prove critical 
to successful implementation of the plan. 


Officials should take the steps necessary — 


to ensure that issues of typical and specific 
interest to conservatives, including individ- 
ual responsibility, fiscal accountability and 
efficient government operations, are seri- 
ously and consistently emphasized. One of 
the best way to accomplish this is to estab- 
lish dedicated channels of communication 
with conservatives. a 
Furthermore, it should be understood 


that enthusiastic conservative support will 


almost certainly be forthcoming if city 


officials make all information, documents 
and decision-making pertinent to the Ten 


“Year Plan, open, transparent and easily 


available to any and all interested mem- 
bers of the community. ie 
This is particularly the case regarding 
expenditures, including all hiring, pur- 
chases, the awarding of grants and dispen- 
sations pertinent to service contracts. 


ADDRESSING CRONYISM 


Finally, it should be noted that a broad- 
ly shared opinion among San Francisco 
residents is that the haphazard, uncoordi- 
nated, friends-first-and-due-process-later 
mentality and behavior of successive gen- 
erations of municipal administrations is 
significantly responsible for the current 
severity of the local homeless problem. 
This fact needs to be faced and under- 
stood, regardless of whether one considers 
it fair or accurate. 

Should officials fail to respond appro- 
priately to this widespread conviction, an 
historic opportunity for the citizens of San - 
Francisco, including the chronically 
homeless, will have been unnecessarily, if 
not tragically, squandered. ; 

In the meantime, progress is being 
made, and the city officials responsible 
for it, including Mayor Newsom, should 
take a bow. 

More power to them. 


Robert Terrell is a professor of communica- 
tions at California Sate University, Hayward, 
and a member of the Mayor’s Implementation 
Council for the-Ten Year Plan. 


by Elizabeth King 


began this series of works on 
“Altruism and Giving” with the inten- 
tion that I, as an individual, can help 
.those around me with simple altruistic 
acts. My current works bring awareness to 
giving and its effect on humankind. 
Altruism to me is not understood from the 
philosophical sensibility, but rather as small 
acts of kindness that can alleviate the 
poverty, cares and concerns of others. =~ 


My paintings emphasize selfless giv- . 


ing, with two figures, shown or implied, 


engaged in benevolent actions, painted in 


-a contemplative state, absorbing the view- 
er in that contemplation. In poetic succes- 
sion, figures progress in the acts of 
bestowing and receiving. The light of car- 
ing for humanity is directing social har- 
mony through trust. The emotive meaning 
of the contextual elements is like an inter- 
woven tapestry, all working together, all 
dependent on selflessness. 

I had to paint a concept I understand, 
act upon and experience. Altruism is the 
light within the integrative consciousness. 
‘The integrative consciousness is narration 
in action of the mythical moment of gen- 

-erosity taking place, with spiritual aspects 
of the sacred, iconic-like, everyday 
actions performed unselfishly. 

Altruism is man’s contemplation of 
existence, which reaches into the integra- 
tive consciousness that is identifiable with 
the viewer. The integrative consciousness 


is how the viewer’s existence is linked to. 


human existence. In every work, I include 
the magical, the mythical and the sacred. 
There is something sacred about helping 
another’s dignity. 
_In my figurative works, I paint expres- 
sionistically, like Lucian Freud (Sigmund 
Freud’s grandson), using strong bravura 
and impasto brush strokes. My abstract, 


expressive works draw viewers into the 
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paintings through dynamic compositions 
and by projecting the image into the view- 
er’s space. 

With the materials I use, I emphasize 
the content of transitory light effects of 
neo-impressionism. I use oil paint, which 
is like the fuel that feeds the fire of one’s 
inmost being, and canvas symbolizes the 
need for clothing and the wood frame for 
shelter. In these works, I have experiment- 
ed with the refractive effects of metallic 
paint to emphasize the immediate impres- 
sion of a moment in time. 

Early in life, I learned that hard work 
and determination are beneficial to a per- 
son’s well-being. I am acquainted with the 
condition of poverty and the ills that follow 
it. When I was 18, I supported myself by 
means of a minimum-wage job. Because I 
am proficient, conscientious, and hardwork- 
ing, I exchanged my hard situation for a 
brighter future. While I lived below the 
poverty level, I attended university courses 
and assisted in the Meals on Wheels pro- 
gram, and served holiday meals. : 

In my paintings, “Warmth in Giving 1 
& 4,” I did not paint the giver, but rather, 
the recipient and the kind act itself. I paint 
the theme of altruism at a microcosmic 
scale, as it impacts the individual. 
Assisting others should be first, those one 
knows personally, then those outside of 
one’s known circle. ges 

In “Warmth in Giving 3,” there exists a 
powerfully emotive element to the chil- 
dren receiving three coins in a tin cup on 


the street. I paint them this way to con- 


front the issue, that handouts are not all 
that the poor desire. There is a misconcep- 
tion that those who live below the poverty 
level remain fixed in their situation 
because they do not work. However, 


‘many are children and cannot work. This 


painting depicts the lack of an answer to 


“Warmth in Giving Dae 


that growing issue. 

‘Contrary to social misconception, the 
impoverished are not looking for handouts, 
as I ironically addressed in “Warmth in 
Giving 3.” Yes, the large shelters, food 
banks, and meal providers are vital to meet- 
ing the needs of the homeless, elderly and 


others in need; but they can’t meet the 


influx of a growing condition that exists in 
our society, which won’t be alleviated 
unless. one begins to look outside oneself. 
Therefore, I believe that if smaller commu- 


nity efforts were formed to meet the basic 


needs, the distribution assist net would 
widen to begin the cure for poverty. 
When I painted “Warmth in Giving 2,” 
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the emphasis was on the act of the warm 


coffee given. I paint iconic figures on a 


personal or microcosmic level. The recipi- 
ent’s face, painted in dynamic perspec- 
tive, expectantly waits for the warm brew. 
The server stands poised over the sitter; 
only his hands and shirt can be seen, not 
in a monotonous action, but in a simple 
sacred act that is understandable to the 
viewer. In the process of creating this 
painting, I contemplated many holidays I 
spent pouring coffee, and it became to me 
an iconic act symbolizing hope. 

Recently my works have evolved into a 


rn 


See Warmth in Giving page 16 
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A group of dedicated homeless people set up this “peace camp” 


by Michael Diehl 


his is the story of the local 
tsunami that has hit those on the 


streets with heavy rains, police — 
harassment, lack of public safe- - 


ty, cut services, and lack of the help that 
gets those on the streets the housing and 
assistance they need. As the homeless see 
images of a great outpouring of compas- 


sion for those suffering in the terrible | 
aftermath of the tsunami in south Asia, 


the deaths of up to 200,000 in far away 
places like Aceh and Sri Lanka, and as 


they see activists protest the war on the 
_ Poor people of Iraq, they feel their suffer- 


continues to be mostly. ignored even 


‘in this progressive city of Berkeley. 
All of these feelings came to a head 
because of the urgent need for an emer- 


gency winter storm shelter in Berkeley 
and the need for emergency vouchers for 
the physically and mentally disabled. To 
highlight the need for shelter from the 
storm, a peace camp and Right to Sleep 
protest was held from January 24 to 26 by 
the Berkeley Homeless. Union and the 
Disabled People Outside Project. 

- During the holidays, there had been a 
continual stream of winter storms. I was 


receiving reports that the emergency win-* 


ter shelter did not open on several 
evenings when the torrential rains came 
down because St. Mark’s Church was 
making certain nights not available to the 
Catholic Workers to run the shelter. At 
other times, the decision to open or not 
has. to made by 10 a.m. about whether a 
storm will come in that evening. 

When I and Danny McMullan of the 
Disabled People Outside Project originally 
pressured the city to open the emergency 
winter storm shelter, I expressed a concern 


. that there be alternative sites for those 


ae nights when St. Mark’s couldn’t open. We 


also felt the need to protest the continued 
problem of people sleeping outside being 
ticketed and even jailed at Santa Rita by the 
Berkeley and UC police. 

Our Bowditch Street protest and follow- 
ing Street Spirit article and the Police 
Review Commission hearing on homeless- 
ness had failed to halt the increased 
enforcement of anti-sleep ordinances we 
have been experiencing since last summer. 
[See my: article in the December 2004 
Street Spirit or on the website www.create- 
peaceathome. org, Nov. 2004 Street 
Report. ] 

Police are still confiscating the posses- 
sions of homeless people, including their 
sleeping gear. We decided that it was time 
for the Berkeley Homeless Union and the 
Disabled People Outside peal! (con- 


cerned about those physically and mental- 
_ly disabled on the streets) to do another. 


civil disobedience protest. 
We decided to stage the protest. at She 


_ Telegraph and Dwight triangle due to the 
anti-homeless agitation from the Telegraph | 


Area Association and neighbors in that 
area, resulting in higher levels of police 
harassment, even though these problems 
exist in other areas of the city. Also, there 
is a more conscious political desire to 
protest in the Southside among the home- 


_ less than in the downtown Shattuck area or 


other parts of Berkeley. 
With reports of another storm coming in, 


- we decided to move quickly < and Set up the 
protest camp on Monday, Jani 
ing at 6 p.m. We wanted to ‘call attention to. 


anuary 24, start- 


the continued violation by the police of 
homeless people’s right to sleep and right to 
have their stuff with them, including their 
sleeping gear. Members of the Telegraph 
Area Association are talking of once again 
trying to drive the homeless off Telegraph 
with a renewed push for more laws and 
more police action. In People’s Park, the 
police and UC staff still are targeting the 
homeless there. 

‘On Monday, January 24, there were 
some forecasts of impending rainstorms. I 
made a blue flyer with a tsunami repre- 


senting what is happening to the support 


system for the very poor and homeless in 


this country, and to address the problem. 


of Berkeley’s homeless who were about 
to be deluged by another storm system. I 
put the flyer up on Telegraph Avenue and 


at spots where people would look to see if 


St. Mark’s would open. 


We went to the triangle at Telegraph - 


and Dwight, and set up our canopy with 


plastic around the sides. We had some . 


police encounters, requests to keep things 

quiet and inquiries on what we were 

doing, but the police basically let us be. 
By 1 a.m., we had 25 people on the tri- 


angle. Keeping the noise down, and trying - 


to prevent drinking or drug use in the trian- 
gle, was a continued problem. There was a 
festive party spirit that made this a bit diffi- 
cult. Despite this problem, there was no 


_ more police activity until the morning. 


_ Several participants had been in Santa 
Rita jail since Friday. One of them had 
just arrived from Michigan where, as a 
street youth anarchist activist, he had been 
thrown in a cell covered with blood where 
the prison guard slammed the door saying, 
“So you don’t want to be an American.” 
He then fled to Berkeley, only to be 
arrested on his first day here. Within an 
hour of getting back to Berkeley, he came 
across the peace camp, which is more 


_ what he was hoping to find here. 


he | STREET SPIRIT 


on Telegraph Avenue to demand that Berkeley officials open more shelters during the winter storms. 


Danny McMullan, a deeply committed activist for homeless people, at the camp. 


At 6:30 a.m. on Tuesday morning, two | 


officers pulled up in a squad car, and told 
people it was time to get up. A Berkeley 
police officer started kicking two of the 
people on their feet to get up. When con- 
fronted on this by several people and after 
my explaining that this was a protest, he 
said people must start getting up and 
leave or face arrest. 

By 8:00 a.m., most of the campers had 
left the triangle. We decided to keep the 
canopies up until the police returned. 
Some of us remained at the camp, while 
two people continued sleeping, Somewhat 
to our surprise, there were still no more 
police by noon. © 

Around 10 a.m., we had received defi- 
nite weather reports that the storm would 
soon come in; and by 11 a.m., still no 
reports of St. Mark’s opening, when notice 
usually is given. At 11:30 a.m., J. C. Orton 
drove by and let us know that St. Mark’s 
would be opening after all at 7 p.m. 

But the storm was imminent and we 
decided to stay put to provide refuge at 
least until then. Sure enough, by the after- 
noon the rain started coming in. It was 
coming down hard by 5 p.m., when we all 
moved in under the canopy and tarp. 

We discussed what to do after 7 p.m. I 
felt it likely that most people would go to 
the winter shelter at St. Mark’s. I had want- 
ed to link our protest to the need for another 
shelter site when St. Mark’s: wasn’t open. 
But we had our usual split between those 
who wanted to hold their ground and those, 
like me, who felt a bit tied down to the 
responsibility of the tent when I had other 
work I needed to get back to. 

At 5:30 p.m., Officers Meredith and 
Turner returned. They told us that if we 
didn’t take down the canopy and leave, 
we’d be arrested and the canopy would be 


_ seized. Meredith said we’d be arrested for 
illegal lodging (647j) and told us we were 


in a public park with a 10 p.m. curfew. 
Later that evening, I ran into Danny 
McMullan again: He wanted to set up the 
peace camp again on Wednesday, because 
by now he had e-mailed the city govern- 


_ment and the press. He felt it was important 


that we have a visible presence. I under- 


stood, but I had other responsibilities. 

On Wednesday, January 26, I went to 
the Berkeley Mental Health Commission, 
during which I had to shut off my cell 
phone.and thus didn’t hear from Danny ; 
McMullan. After the meeting, Berkeley 
Mental Health Director Harvey Tureck said 
he was surprised I came to the BMHC since 
there was a big controversy going on 
around the Telegraph and Dwight protest, 
and the e-mail Danny McMullan sent. Also, 
the Police Review Commission was dealing 
with the issue of police harassment of 
homeless people that night, and Osha 
Neumann was to be there. 

When I got home, I called Danny by cell 
phone. He was heading back to Telegraph 
and Dwight, and asked that I come out. I 
said I’d wait until he got there to see if the 
peace camp was still going to happen. 
When. it did indeed happen, I loaded up my 
sleeping gear and some signs, and got to the - 
triangle around 1 a.m. Danny had talked to 
Berkeley Mayor Tom Bates who told -him 
to stay out tonight. 

It seemed that, due to our being 
camped out that evening and the e-mails, . 
a smaller, quiet group of folks were get- 
ting us concessions. City officials were 
seeking an alternative site for the emer- 
gency winter storm shelter on Wednesday 
evenings, and also getting more access to 
hotel vouchers for-the physically disabled 
and sick, which had been a major focus of 
concern during the Bowditch protest. 

Both Danny McMullan and I are see- 
ing more physically disabled people on 
the streets. It seemed that we were on the 
verge on accomplishing the short-term 
goals we set for this demonstration, while 
also resetting our discussion with the City 
of the bigger goals like housing. 

I was definitely feeling we would have 
a peaceful evening. This was not to be, for 
just after midnight, Berkeley police offi- 
cers showed up at the camp. Once again, 
Officers Meredith and Turner arrived, with 
Officers Jackson #57, Shorter #21 and 
Derry #50. They told us to pack up and 
leave or be arrested for breaking the 10 
p.m. park curfew or for illegal lodging. 


See Fighting for Shelter page 15 
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The Ongoing T ransformation of Dignity Village 


by Jack Tafari 


he transformation of Dignity 


Village, the longstanding home- 
less community in Portland, 
Oregon, from the shanty town that 


it became after undergoing its fifth sweep, ” 


continues unto this day. Today,. Dignity is 
located at Sunderland Yard, a transition 


begun during the Village Building 


Convergence in the spring of 2003. 


What was birthed by an act of civil dis- 
obedience and protest by homeless: people 
who began a campaign has changed into 
what we are today. And the zoning of the 
land on which Dignity stands has changed 
in its: designation from industrial to camp- 
ground. Dignity Village is now Oregon’s 
first transitional homeless campground.. 

What guides the transformation of this 
piece of ground is a vision picked up 
along the way, along with many good 
supporters. It is the vision of a green, sus- 
tainable urban village where we may live 
simply and in harmony with our mother 
Earth and where we may do for ourselves 
and help ourselves and others. 

As our proposal so eloquently states, 


“Dignity Village is the only place-based 


community in this town that practices 
grass-roots democracy with an ecological 
vision. It is the only walkable community 
not invaded by cars, and it is the most cost- 
efficient, self-help model for transcending 
homelessness in the nation.” 

At Dignity Village, we not only build 
the housing so readily apparent at 
Sunderland Yard, but also create commu- 
nity and a model for the future, while 
helping develop the tools with which to 
build the model and others like it. 

Dignity Village was swept to its pre- 
sent piece of uneven asphalt on what was 
then part of Portland’s leaf-composting 
facility with the fall leaves in September, 
2001. What is most obviously apparent in 
this transformation are the houses that are 
being built everywhere in accordance with 
our proposal to the City of Portland. 

Currently, the sounds of power tools 


Dignity Village volunteers build one of the many new, alternative homes being set up. 


compete with the occasional screams of 
the jet engines of war planes taking off 
from the nearby airport runway and the 
whirr and clank of industrial machinery 
across the chain-link fence. 
Living in Dignity Village can be 


described as like living on a construction | 


site as Villagers and volunteers decon- 
struct the “train wrecks,” as the old struc- 
tures are sometimes affectionately called, 
and reconstruct the new, code-comphiant 
yet portable housing. 

There are now houses of many kinds in 


bale house built during the Village Building 


Convergence (VBC) in 2003 to the five 


light straw/clay infill (cob) houses begun 
and mostly completed during and after 
VBC 2004. Dignity probably has the largest 
collection of environmentally friendly cob 
houses in the Pacific Northwest. - 


Gaye Reyes now-occupies a charming : 
house built with a little help from Portland 


State’s Community Development Club and 
modeled on a design taken directly from 
Samuel Mockby’s Rural Studio. The interi- 


or of the house is nearly complete and finely 


Village woodcrafter Big Al’ “Woodworking : 
is really not a job for me,” os she ALK 


brings pleasure in so many ways.” 
Gaye plans to send a photo of herself 


in her house when it’s finished to. 


Portland’s former Mayor Katz, thanking 
her for helping locate this piece of God’s 
earth and allowing her to have a home. 
Treasurer Tim’s house is built using 
standard stick framing on a 10-by-15-foot 
deck that stands the requisite 18 inches 
above the ground that the Bureau of 


- Development Services recommends for all 


new structures; the height gives the Village 
cats. access underneath the decks to do their 


-work of hunting rats and mice. 


Tim points out that his house is 
reclaimed, having been formerly used and 
then moved by other Villagers to its new 
deck. The cedar shingles that adorn its 
front: entrance and the siding on its front 
wall were also reclaimed from an old 


“garage at Wendy Kohn’s farm. The effect 


is a rugged exterior. “It’s kinda like me,” 


Tim says, “rugged looking on the outside, 


kinda-like an old mountain man.” 
The dwelling’s exterior contrasts 


sharply with its interior of a blue-painted 
ceiling with clouds and stars, lavender 


walls and.a bright pas carpet. ae 
again,’ Tim points out, “it suits me.’ 

The houses do not really belong to any 
individual Village member, but are 
instead the property of Dignity Village, 
Inc, a membership-based nonprofit incor- 
poration registered with the state and fed- 


- eral governments. 


Dignity’s radical vision is considered 


too “controversial” to merit funding © 


through conventional, governmental 


sources. One day, the Village will be 


entirely self-sustaining. Until that day, we 
seek funding through private foundations. 
The accompanying article is an as yet 


unanswered letter to the World Bank’ 
requesting a capitalization loan of 


$1,000,000. Of course, it is doubtful that 


the World Bank would fund us even if it - 


could. But in transformations of the kind 


and hammers fill the afternoon air and Dignity Village, from Portland’s first straw- 


The Power of Who You Know 
An Open Letter to the World Bank - 
| by Jack Tafari 


It all started when Israel Bayer, the creative director of Street Roots, the homeless 
newspaper of Portland, asked if I’d like to speak at the Crisis Innovation’s Fair 2004 in 
London in the UK, which he’d learned of through Michael Stoops of the National 
Coalition for the Homeless in Washington, D.C. Upon conferring about the hows and 


| whys of this event with Dignity Village’s treasurer and outreach co-coordinator Tim 


McCarthy, who some know as tight-fisted and “a bit of a Luddite,” according to Amy 
Haimerl’s feature article “Pitching Tents” in Denver’s Westword magazine, attorney 
Marc Jolin, who many know as Dignity’s defender, and-Jo O’ Rourke of the British char- 
ity Crisis UK, I accepted the invitation to speak as a keynote speaker. 

The juxtaposition of keynote speakers at the conference was as startling as the venue at 
the ABN. AMRO Bank in the heart of London’s financial district was stunning. Who 


would have thought a poorly educated Rasta and former doorway dweller would ever. 


share a podium with a Harvard and Brown-educated senior social scientist of the World 
Bank? I know JAH who is my light and my salvation and who lifteth I up from the dust of 
the Earth and causeth I to sit at a table with Princes of Men is ever-living and all-power- 
ful. And God alone guides our steps and protects His children. 

I do not agree with all of what Dr. Michael Woolcock said during his presentation 
of the “social capital” theory at the conference which guides WB policy, particularly 
the vertical linking up and down between those at the bottom and those at the top of 

| the social order. Using the vertical metaphor of a ladder, it seems. many rungs for the 
poor to climb from our present location in social space to the top rung where Michael 
Woolcock is perched. My reasoning was to write Michael the accompanying letter and 
go straight to the top as we now know each other from the conference. 


Letter to the World Bank . 
Dear Michael, . 


My name’s Jack Tafari and you might remember that we shared a podium at last 
October’s CRISIS Innovations Fair on Homelessness and Social Exclusion in London, 
that we met and chatted over glasses of wine at Crisis’ Skylight Café the night before 
the conference. The little village named Dignity where I come from and we talked 
about is poor at least in terms of monetary capital. We raise funding mostly by writing 
grants, a skill our grant-writing committee is just learning, and by passing the hat in 
various ways. We need funding to better serve our community and build the green, 


detailed, a credit to the skill and work of _ no stone unturned. 


sustainable ban village of Our Proposal. - 


Your presentation of the theory of social capital at the conference, Michael, was strong ae 


and compelling, an eye-opener to one such as myself. I see Dignity’s formation now with 
different eyes and recognize our early bonding among next doorway neighbours for what 
it was in the terminology of the construct, also the networking across the wider communi- 
ty of our early campaign to gain support to éxtricate ourselves from those doorways and 
win sanction from the City. It really is in the power of who you know. ; 

My presentation went less well, I’m afraid, as I hadn’t slept that well the night before. 
I'd spent the night on the streets of Brixton in S. W. London shivering under a market tarp 
on some cardboard I’d found due to a miscommunication with our hosts, something CRI- 
SIS UK rectified right away upon learning of it. Sleep deprivation is common enough 
among us homeless people who lack roofs over our beds. But be that as it may. 


I’m glad we had the opportunity to meet at the Skylight, Michael, as it establishes a 


link between our organizations and thought we might network a little as per your theo- 
ry. I’m wondering if the World Bank would consider extending Dignity Village a capi- 
talization loan of US $1,000,000 to purchase the land on which to build the magnifi- 
cent eco-village we envision and have sought for so = I should think you’d be 
proud to see your “social capital’ model in action. 

You concluded your presentation by saying, “The logic we believe we work to is 
that we start with an idea, debate the idea, try to measure it, and turn it into practice. A 
key part of moving forward is recognizing that it also flows the other way. At the 
World Bank, our directors sometimes spend a week in a village. After a week of going 
to collect water from a hole in the ground, some come back with the equivalent of a 
religious conversion and want to start basing policy on practice.” 

On behalf of our directors whose council I chair, I’d like to invite you and your 


-directors to spend a week in our village. We’ve had many distinguished visitors and 


guests including a US Presidential and Vice Presidential candidates, and don’t worry, 
Michael, you won’t. have to collect your water from a hole in the ground. Our village is 
built largely with the recycled scraps of what many people throw away and although 
the asphalt we live on blisters in the summer and oe in the winter, Dignity has the 
basic amenities. 

We could talk about the abil of such a loan with your visit, its terms, work 
out repayment schedules and so forth. 1 wouldn’t expect the equivalent of a religious 


_ conversion among your directors after spending a week in Dignity, ey we could share 


great discussions about basing POucy on practice. 
Warm regards, 


Jack Tafari 
Chairman, Dignity Village, Inc 


we have undertaken, it is better to a eax 
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Back to the 
Streets 


A book by George Wynn 
Published by Freedom Voices 


Review by TJ J ohnston 


“Last summer ey the shade of a tree on the Boston 
Common, I spoke often with a man who’d been homeless 
for ten years. He was in his late fifties and had an alcohol 


problem. He described the daily humiliating routine of. 


checking in‘and out of the shelter at night and morning. 

Food and clothes were available to him as well as a bed. 

Yet when he got up to leave he’d say, ‘Back to the concen- 

tration camp.’ He was so articulate about:his life in the 

shelter that it was as if he’d allowed me to visit his reality.” 
— from “Poverty and Language,” by George Wynn’ 


The reality of this unidentified homeless person mirrors 
that of George Wynn’s characters in Back to the Streets, a 
collection of stories, essays and poems in which he fabri- 


‘cates a vivid reality of society’s dispossessed. It has just 


been published by Freedom Voices in San Francisco. 

George Wynn has been writing for the street papers of 
North America for over seven years. Many of the stories 
and poems in Back to the Streets were first published in 
Street Spirit. In 1997, he won first prize in the Boston 
street paper Spare Change’s essay contest. 

Many of the stories aré*set in Boston and some’ were 
first printed in Spare Change; they’ve also seen publica- 
tion in Bay Area counterparts Street Spirit and Street 
Sheet. “Exiled and Eyeless” and “Dinner in Chinatown” 
depict Beantown’s gentrification impacting on those not 


affluent enough to live in the Back Bay neighborhood or 7 


attend the city’s universities. 
But the travails of the down-and-almost-out aren’t just 
confined to New England environs. They fit just as easily 


_in Texas, Seattle, Montreal or, for that matter, San 
Francisco. Wynn reminisces of the San Francisco of his . 


youth in his poem “Radio Trance”: “Restless Tenderloin 
room/ On Golden Gate roof/ Listening to Stella Dallas/ 
Dusty silver radio.” 

Wynn was born in Russia, grew up in San Francisco 


and lived in Boston for 23. years. Upon his return to the - 


Bay Area, he observes the proportionate increase in 
homelessness and hostility towards the homeless. In the 


“Who swallowed up peace?/ What happened to love 
everybody?/ What happened to the new age?” 

He displays the grit in this picture: “Hobbled men piss 
between dumpsters/ Grizzled men piss on every corner/ 
Restless Men in Blue—clean shaven—/ stampede home- 
less folk through Tenderloin/ alleyways to Market Street 
encampments/ Without pity/ Tinged with blood.” 

In “UN Plaza: A City Attacks The Poor,” Wynn 
points out that such harassment of indigents belies San 
Francisco’s image as a beacon of tolerance. The 
Proclamation of the United Nations (founded in S.F. in 
1945) is etched on UN Plaza. The lofty ideals espoused 
are but mere words in a city where the desperately poor 
have their human rights ignored. 

However, the humanity of Wynn’s fictional outsiders 
is acknowledged. Behind every person written off as a 
statistic in a head count, there is an individual’s story, 


or De Maupassant necklace to wear 
she has seen too much, she has suffered 
the counterblow of homelessness 


|she is your mother, your sister, your daughter 


invite her home, invite her to a party 


when she’s blue and lost in memory 


wrapped around a bench 
like a woman grasping for a former lover 


the faces change — painted 

unpainted but the weighed-down 
undiscovered women of Gauguin’s dreams 
come and go up and down Market Street fog 
like the historic green and orange F street cars 
only the street cars are not lost 


and Wynn aspires to detail that person’s own narrative. 

Aside from immediate housing, each person longs for 
a human connection. When it is received, it could take 
the form of language lessons (and food) in “The Chinese 
Teacher” or even justice afforded an ex-football player 
who is falsely accused of avoiding payment on a meal. 

In this milieu, literary references abound. Wynn’s 
street characters read and cite Camus, Proust, 
Dostoyevsky, Kafka and Nikos Kazantakis. Literature is 
a respite, compulsion or redemption. Note Dexter from 
“Keyboard Jockey.” A former journalist, he doesn’t let 
his hard times deter him from writing or taking the young 
narrator under his wing. 

In his essays, Wynn charges the reader to recognize 
the humanity of the persons who experience homeless- 
ness and teaches us to heed those who want to write 
about their condition. His language is obvious and lucid 
and urges the would-be street writer toward similar clari- 
ty in his/her advocacy. By the same token, he also recog- 
nizes that the voluntary silence of the homeless person is 
also valid and must be respected: “While personal experi- 
ence of the homeless may be related vividly or kept pri- 
vate, language in defense of the homeless and advocacy 
for the homeless must be direct and aggressive.” 

Wynn acutely observes the hopes and despairs of the 
downtrodden and, need it be said, his book makes a damn 
fine read. 


Back To The Streets by George Wynn is available from — 


Freedom Voices, San Francisco. See www.freedomvoices.org. 


poem “San Francisco, New Year,” Wynn beseeches: 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 
by Leonard Roy Frank — 
Street Spirit March 2005 


On Greatness 

1. It is not in the still calm of life that great 
characters are formed. The habits of a vig- 
orous mind are formed in contending with 

difficulties. Great necessities call out great 


virtues. 

ABIGAIL ADAMS (first lady), letter to ee son and 
future president John Quincy Adams, then 12 years 
old, 19 January 1780 


2. The most characteristic mark of a great 
mind is to choose some one important 
object, and pursue it for life. 

ANNA LETITIA BARBAULD (English poet), 
“Against Inconsistency in Our Expectations,” 
Miscellaneous Pieces in Prose, 1773 


3. Two centuries ago when a great man | 
appeared, people looked for God’s purpose 
in him. Today we. look for his press agent. 


DANIEL J. BOORSTIN (historian), The Image: A 
Guide to Pseudo-Events in America, 1961 


4. An article of the democratic faith is that 
greatness lies in each person. 


BILL BRADLEY (New Jersey senator), commence- 
ment address at Middlebury College, May 1989 


5. They’re only truly great who are truly 
good. 


GEORGE CHAPMAN (English playwright), 
Revenge for Honour, 1654 


6. The price of greatness is responsibility. 
WINSTON CHURCHILL, quoted in Gretchen 
Morgenson, “Beneath a Boom Quarter,” New York. 
Times, 25 July 1999 


7. Every man of action has a strong dose 


_ of egotism, pride, hardness, and cunning. 


Poor Leonard’s Almanack | 


But all those things will be forgiven him, 
indeed, they will be regarded as high qual- 
ities, if he can make of them the means to 


achieve great ends. 


CHARLES de GAULLE (French general and presi- 
dent), “Of Prestige,” The Edge of the Sword, 1934, - 
translated by Gerald Hopkins, 1960 


8. The spirit of the age is the very thing 
that a great man changes. 


BENJAMIN DISRAELI (English prime minister), 
Coningsby: Or, The New Generation, 1844 


9. The defects of great men are the conso- 


- lation of dunces. 


ISAAC D’ISRAELI (English writer), Literary 
Character of Men of Genius, 1795 


10. It is characteristic of the great that they 
demand far less of other people than of 
themselves. 

MARIE von EBNER-ESCHENBACH (Austian 
writer), Aphorisms, 1880-1905, translated by David 
Scrase and Wolfgang Mieder, 1994 


11. We are very near to greatness: one step 


and we are safe: can we not take the leap? 
RALPH WALDO EMERSON, es 28 October © 
1841 


12. Great men are they who see that spiri- 


tua] is stronger than any material force, 
that thoughts rule the world. 


RALPH WALDO EMERSON, “Progress of 
Culture,” Letters and Social Aims, 1876 


_ 13. A great man and a great rogue are syn- 


onymous terms. 


HENRY FIELDING (English writer), The History of 


the Life of the Late Mr Jonathan Wild the Great, 1743 


14. Who bends his knee to the great ones 
of this world, he knows them not! 
FREDERICK II (German emperor, 1712-1786), 


quoted in Heinrich von Treitschke, The Life of 
Frederick the Great, edited by Douglas Sladen, 1915 


15. One of the immortal infantile wishes... 


the wish to become great. 
SIGMUND FREUD, The Interpretation of Dreams, 
1900, translated by A..A. Brill, 1938: 


16. Few great men could pass Personnel. 
PAUL GOODMAN (writer and teacher), Growing 
Up Absurd: Problems of Youth in the Organized 


. Society, 1956 


17. No matter how meagerly endowed, we 
yet find it easy to identify ourselves with 
persons of exceptional endowments and 
achievements. Can it be that even in the 
least of us there are crumbs of all abilities 
and potentialities so that we can compre- 
hend greatness as if it were part of us? 


ERIC HOFFER (longshoreman and philosopher), 
Reflections on the Human Condition, 1973 


18. Little minds are tamed and subdued by 
misfortune; but great minds rise above them. . 


WASHINGTON IRVING (writer, 1783-1859), quot- 


“ed in Elbert Hubbard, editor, Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap . 


Book, 1923. . 


19. Self-confidence is the first requisite to 


great undertakings. 
SAMUEL JOHNSON (English writer and lexicogra- 
pher), “Pope,” Lives of the English Poets, 1781 


20. The most indispensable element of 


greatness —— justice. 
MARTIN LUTHER KING JR., Where Do We Go 
from Here: Chaos or Community? 1967 


21. He who would do some great thing in 
this short life must apply himself to work 
with such a concentration of his forces as, 
to idle spectators, who live only to amuse © 
themselves, looks like insanity. 


FRANCIS PARKMAN (historian, 1823-1893), quoted 
in Elbert Hubbard, Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book, 1923 


22. While an eminent man wins our admi- 
ration through his great qualities, he can 
hold our love only from his human weak- 
nesses, that make him one of ourselves. 
DONN PIATT (lawyer and journalist), “Abraham 


Lincoln,’ Memories of the Men Who Saved the 
Union, 1887 


23. Nota day passes over the earth but men 


and women of no note do great deeds, speak 


great words, and suffer noble sorrows. 
CHARLES READE (English writer), The Cloister 
and the Hearth, 1861 ; 


24. Malvolio: Be not afraid of greatness: 
some are born great, some achieve greatness 
and some have greatness thrust upon “em. 


- SHAKESPEARE, Twelfth Night, 1599 


25. Keep away from people who try to 
belittle your ambitions. Small people 
always do that, but the really great make 
you feel that you, too, can become great. 


MARK TWAIN, quoted in Gay MacLaren, Morally 
We Roll Along, 1938 


26. He or she is greatest who contributes 
the greatest original practical example. 


“WALT WHITMAN, “By Blue Ontario’s Shore,” 


1856, Leaves of Grass, 1855-1892 


27.What distinguishes greatness from 
grandiosity is success. 


28. Even a grain of sand can be great if, 
for example, it’s the one that tips the scale. 


29. True greatness presupposes reconcilia- 


‘tion — first with oneself, and then with the 


world. 

2k 2k 28 26 2K OK OK EK KK 
Leonard Roy Frank is the editor of Random 
House Webster’s Quotationary. Random House 
published his Freedom: Quotes and Passages 


from the World’s Greatest Freethinkers and 5 


gift books titled Inspiration, Love, Money, 
Wisdom, and Wit. 


| the number of her telephone. 


| I never felt that I belonged. 
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Mother Loss 
by Joan Clair ' 


I wanted to call my mother 

to let her know, 

“I want to come home.” 
But I couldn’t remember 


She’d been gone so long. 
When she was alive 
she was too depressed to build a nest.. 


But still, “Mother,” my soul cries, 
“I want to come home.” 


The Old Ones 
by Michael Creedon 


I am unblemished, jobless, 
homeless and pure, 

crippled and falling, aging and 
doubtful, hopeful, solo, and free. 
I am touched by cracked fire. 
The honed flames burn. 

I am a man with a plan. 

When I cannot walk, wounded, 
I hop. 


I am prepared to read the faces 
of my precursors on the street. 
I do not fear the camera. 
I live in my severed peace and 
harmony. 

The old ones are coming. 


People in the World Grief by Julia Vinograd ~ 
| by Holman Monell - by Holman Monell Ben Jr, captain. Dead. Blown up in Iraq. 
3 «5 : | That’s all I kn 

wet song of winter What with the weather Some great silent grief seems to sit Y ae oer me as ten 

d everything, ing fa zl ee 
by Randy Fingland a = weather ae! in her young heetiead diag 3 face, I know him as Ben, not Ben senior. 
I don’t know what not quite crying out, twisting : 

: erga Your being dead hurts more than the war, 

tired we had to talk about. a strand of sad blonde hair, : 
fromthie can she Gihier hand wciahea how can he think about politics? 
this cold All the currents _ oe : He’s thinking about the last time he saw you | 


causes the bones 


Way Too Many 


in current events 
passing, so to say, 


A large demonstration against the War in Iraq demands: “Bring the Troops Home Now!” 


Some Great Silent 


to the mouth as she looks | 
impassively on tragedy 


| ae the Death of a Friend 


David Bacon photo 


and what you both said and didn’t say 


and should’ve said and all gone now, 

all gone. 3 

Or when you decided you were too old 

for a baby name he gave you 

or an argument about a friend _or a girl | 

or how homecooking was just for kids. _ 

| But you always knew your Dad would be there 
‘| for you no matter what you both said. 

You died alone. 

You died alone. 


to hear the pounding 

of each drop | 

as it hits the growing puddles 
on the concrete 

to prevent fully any dry out 
in the moments that cut 

like wind on damp skin 
Shivering inside shoes 
squeaking with 
too much moisture 


with bloodshot eyes, 
sees no way out. 


into oblivion. 


some sooner than others 
now news of a great wave 
somewhere. 

very far away _ 


Is she one of Dorothea Lange’s? 
The black and white photos, 
sharecroppers’ wives and kids, 
dirty in the dirty yard — 

Is this a great grandchild? 

She says she is, then silently 


Yes, way too many people, 
too little help, disaster 
stench of death, but 


VALENTINE’S DAY 


by Julia Vinograd 


It’s Valentine’s day. 

Do our fighter jets drop lace-trimmed 

red plush hearts instead of bombs? 

A litter of love over targets on a map? 
Hearts that say “darling” and “forever” 

in a gold-scrolled language : 
the people they fall on can’t read. 

It’s Valentine’s day. 

Do machineguns start shooting 

the very best dark chocolate creams 
instead of bullets, smearing brown faces black 
and bringing back memories of poison gas? 
Anything they haven’t seen before ~ 

must be trying to kill them. 


_| It’s Valentine’s day. 


Do we send diamond engagement rings 

in white, silk-lined boxes 

to everyone who lost a loved one in the killer wave? 
Tell them all their memories are caught inside 


| and they'll try to eat diamonds, 


what else do they have to eat? 

It’s Valentine’s day. 

Do the homeless scrawl shaky hearts 
on their cardboard signs in hopes _ 


of kisses tossed in their plastic cups? 


It’s Valentine’s day. 

On every battlefield in the world 

does spilled blood turn to long-stemmed 
American Beauty Roses, 


the petals brushing faces of the wounded so ae 


Grown men no longer strong enough 
to crush a rose in their fists. 

It’s Valentine’s day. : 

It changes nothing. 


what about compassion? 


begins again to weep. 


YOUKNOWWOMSAYIN’ 
by Jack Hirschman 


How many sons and daughters 

of the hundreds of men and women in Congress 
are fighting in Iraq? Two. 

Well, it’s a volunteer army, — 

and the men and women in Congress, what with 


millionaires. Youknowwomsayin’. 
Their kids don’t have to take a military wash 


| because they’re dirtied up with racist slurs, 


threatened with fear of jail, pursued by poverty 
like the 20 percent of African-Americans 


only 12 per cent of the population), . 

or the heavy percent of Latinos 

and poor whites as well, taking orders, 

doing a job on a country half of whose population 
are children 15 years old or younger. 
Youknowwomsayin’. : 


And I’m supposed to feel patriotic . 
and embrace this push for planetary domination 
on the part of that junta of deaths-heads 

that daily floats its moral abominations 

on the channels of our despair? 


| Nuclear fear’s brought God back from the dead 


and Holy Wars look each other in their lies 
while children here and children there 

are ravaged to the roots of their still possibly 
innocent smiles. 

In their little heads, in their doorways and beds, 
they wish they may, they wish they might 

bury you, you killer squirt, 

for all the children that you’ ve hurt, 

and they’ll throw happy dirt on your corpse, 
Mr. President! Youknowwomsayin’. 


‘no matter what you both said. 


deals and private investments, are, for the most part, 


in the armed forces (African-Americans represent 


He blames himself. He loves you. 

You'd be indignant, you were your own man 
not just someone’s son. 

But I’m writing this poem for someone’s — 
and yes, you loved him 


Experience at the Faithful 


Fools Retreat on the Streets 


by Maureen Hartmann 


I felt like a fool, like St. Francis of Assisi, 

who was a fool for Christ, 
wandering the streets in the Tenderloin District, 
taking the chance of being robbed or worse. 


| Iwas angry when the man whom I was treating 


to a cup of coffee and a burrito at Carl’s, Jr. 
said “Get back from the counter 

and let the people in back of you order” 

when I was demanding the bean burrito 
which had not come with the coffee. 

I could have teased him, 

“You know a lot about restaurants, don’t you.” 
I was also angry when the woman 

on the sidewalk with a brown blanket 

whom I offered to treat to a cup of coffee said, 
“TI don’t need anything, Get away from me!” 
I said, “OK” and left. But maybe I could have 
provoked a conversation with her 

by saying, “But I care about you.” 

I felt like asking a police officer, who was 
apparently walking a beat in the UN Plaza, 
what he thought of 

the yellow-tape barriers around the fountain. 
But I decided not to risk a question 

and so never found out what he really felt. 

I think of all the Eneresting conversations 

I could have had! 
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Resistance to Brown’s Curfew 


from page one 


problems at every turn. 

This curfew scheme obviously seemed like a safe way 
to improve his tough-on-crime image; and the newspa- 
pers dutifully reported his opinions as fact and said he 
was talking to the governor about ee the curfew 
statewide. 

We also knew that a ee meant a sure increase in 
racial profiling in communities of color, increased 


harassment of homeless people, treating people on parole 


or probation like children, and investing resources in the 
continuous cycle. of imprisonment instead of the many 


_ things — housing, schools, opportunity — our neighbor 


hoods. really need. 


CURFEW SMACKS OF RACISM 


_ The curfew, like many policies aimed at former prison- 
ers, smacks of centuries of racism. “The curfew is just like 


_ the Black Codes and South African pass laws, which pre- 


vented people of color from moving freely in their commu- 
nities,” said Nunn. 

Knowing that Brown’s curfew was just the: start of even 
more aggressive policies against people of color, homeless 


people, and former prisoners, we started organizing. 


All of Us or None and Critical Resistance organized 
folks for a large protest-on January 26 at 10 p.m. — the 


beginning of the evening’s curfew — at Jerry Brown’s | 


loft in downtown Oakland to wake him up and cite him 
for violating his commitment to the people of Oakland. 
Over 200 pumped-up people rallied outside Brown’s loft, 
led by the 11-member Brass Liberation Orchestra who 
marched with us from the Critical Resistance office and 
helped energize the crowd. 

We focused on the real issues, decade that a curfew 
won’t bring safety, that this curfew would target the 


homeless and brown and black people, and that we 


weren’t going to stand for it. 

“Many of us don’t have housing,” shouted: Dorsey 
Nunn at the demonstration outside of Jerry’s loft. “Some 
of us don’t have a place to go after 10. I’m fortunate I do. 
But a lot of my friends don’t have a place to live. We 
don’t have jobs. We don’t have these things. I wish Jerry 
was here — so I could tell him that I want a life too.” 

Oakland’s housing crisis, -along with all the other bar- 
riers to self-determination set up by the City and State, 
has left up to 80: percent of parolees homeless. “Is this 
Jerry Brown’s policy to deal with Oakland’s lack of 
housing?” asked another organizer. “Are the police going 
to use the curfew as a tool to stop the homeless after 10 


_ p.m. and hustle them into jail cells?” 


The demonstration outside of Brown’s loft was. huge, 
and the media coverage was bigger. All the criticism made 
Brown start backpedaling from the initial stories that told 
how broadly the curfew would be applied. He told Oakland 
residents that he was protecting parolees and _ probationers 
from getting “their heads blown off” by keeping them 


“CRAP” 
Cartoon Rap 


by Kevin Currie 


The Armored Cartoonist 


by Kevin Darrell Currie 


If I can make the homeless laugh Id be *~* - 
doing quite a service 
But if I instead make some mad that may 
make me a little nervous 
It takes a lot of serious thought to 
make such people laugh 
And being a cartoonist is an easy position 
that brings on people’s wrath 
I desire God to touch my mind and give 
me the graceful key. 
To open up the chest of humor to bring 
the homeless glee - 
My desire is not to offend any but neither 
to compromise 
But rather to get people to think and 
encourage many to be wise 
I do not claim wisdom myself but I am not 
an ignoramus or fool 
To tell you the truth about myself I just 
want to be a positive tool 
But if in my efforts I do offend and 
somehow make somebody mad 
I'll get back on my feet again as if I were 
‘Spiritually iron clad. 


_nerable group of people. 


epee = 
: Kevin LeU ars, 


“The Armored Cartoonist’’ 


under house arrest — if they even had a house. 

Jerry got defensive enough that he started a blog, which, 
at the date of this writing, is two-thirds about Critical 
Resistance, All of Us or None, and the curfew. He tried to 
slam us in a letter to the San Francisco Chronicle. 

His pressman wrote furious missives to Indybay. In 
one of those, he wrote, “If you know any felons who 
need work, send them our way,” implying that the City of 
Oakland both cares about the well-being of former en 
oners and could actually give them jobs. 

Since one of our main demands is support for former 


“prisoners and all people of Oakland, not Scape sOalung: 


that led us to the next Stage of organizing. 
BAN THE Box 


Critical Resistance and All of Us or None decided to 
call Jerry on his promises, while keeping up the heat on 
the curfew. We took the fight to the door of City Hall on 
March 2, calling for jobs for former prisoners, and a ban 
on the “box.” 

“Jerry Brown is saying that the City of Oakland doesn’t 
discriminate against people with felony convictions,” said 
Elder Freeman, All of Us or None member, at the protest. 
“And so we’re down here today to see if some people with 


- felonies can be hired by the City of Oakland.” 


Nunn added, “If the City of Oakland were really com- 
mitted to hiring people with felony convictions, they 
would ban the discriminatory box on the employment 
form — and follow through on their word to hire us.” 

Our protest also came on the heels of a new study by 


the Urban Strategies Council of Oakland that starkly con- 


tradicted Mayor Brown’s vicious assertions that 80 per- 


cent of those involved in Oakland homicides were on 
probation or parole. The report found that in 2004, 36 . 


percent of homicide victims and 27 percent of aia 
were on parole or probation. 

“The report made it clear that Jerry Brown and his 
curfew. is about discrimination, not safety,” said Ari 
Wobhlfeiler with Critical Resistance. “If most murders 
don’t involve people on parole, what sense does it make 


_to target them? He’s basically saying, ‘I can’t solve prob- _ 
lems around affordable housing, job creation, education 


or health care, so P’ll cover that up by going after a vul- 
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_ “Every time I apply for a position, that box puts but- 
terflies in my stomach,” said Linda Walker at the protest. 
“The fact I have been out of the system for over 10 years" 
does not negate the fact that I’m still paying for the 
crimes that I supposedly have paid my debt to society. 
How dare you continue to make me pay? How dare you 
take away the only way I can make.a living? It is outright 
discrimination every time that box is checked. So I’m 
here today to say ban the box.” 7 

Nunn spoke powerfully at the rally in front of City 
Hall. “When I’m on Piedmont, I won’t have to worry 
about the box; I won’t have to worry about the curfew. 
When I move to the hills of Oakland, I’m not going to 
have to worry about them stopping me. When I stop 
being black, it ain’t going to be a problem. 

“Being black or being with a felony — have you ever 
known an adjective to describe the same thing? When 
they use the ‘N word’ they mean the same thing as when 
they use the “F word.’ They don’t get to use the ‘N word’ 
anymore, so they’ll use the “F word’ instead — Felon.” 


IF NOT A CURFEW, THEN.WHAT? 


It’s not too hard to figure out ways to keep Oakland 
safe. All the research shows, and common sense backs 
up, that safety exists when people have what they need 
— housing, no fear of harassment from the police, health 
care, real education, employment, and opportunities. 

“People coming home from prison don’t need a cur- 
few,” said Linda Evans. “They need our support to find 
employment, reconnect with their families and friends, get 
education and job training, and readjust to life outside.” 

In 2003, California sent 62,355 people to a prison 
cage solely for violations of parole. Nationally, parole 
violations account for about 35 percent of people sent to 
prison. But in California, more than 50 percent of prison 
admissions are for parole violations, because of how easy 
it is to violate parole. A curfew makes it that much easier 
for people to be sent back inside. : 

“Does sending someone to prison — at the tune of 
$35,000 a year — for being out past 10 p.m- make sense? 
Will it keep Oakland safe?” asked Rose Braz, director of 
Critical Resistance. 

Instead of following expert research and plain com- 
mon sense about supporting former prisoners in their 
journey home, Oakland is doing just the opposite — 
imposing curfews, increasing the chance that they. will be 
racially profiled, and not providing enough. support, 
housing, or employment for people to get by. 

“We are protesting to end the curfew, and to end all 
forms of discrimination against former prisoners. So many 
of us need jobs,” said Nunn. “Jerry Brown needs to see 
how much discrimination former prisoners face, and needs 
to stop scapegoating former prisoners for political gain.” 

Ban the box and end the curfew! 


Sitara Nieves is an organizer with Critical Resistance, a 
national grassroots organization that works to end the 
reliance on prisons and policing. To get involved in the fight 
against cages and curfews, contact Critical Resistance at 
(510) 444-0484. 
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by Kevin Darrell Currie 


Hey good lookin’ lady I see you beat me to the punch 
Before you ask me out, can I invite you to lunch? 

I know that I sound cocky, but what could you lose?. 
I’m the baddest macaroni a girl could ever choose! 
Even though I’m homeless, I’ve got it going on 

See, I’ve got a good job! By the way my name is Don. 
You seem to have potential, a nice package indeed 
I’m not as good lookin’ but I know I’m what you need 
Been all day askin’ for donations, cus that’s my job 
An honest decent livin’ not lookin’ for no one to rob 
But excuse me if I disturbed you, I mean yeu no harm 
Ain’t seen a girl fine as you since I worked the farm 
Think about my proposition and [’Il see you in a bit 


- Cus you probably thinkin’ that I’m just full of Crap!. 


A lee 


They need support. 
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gram.” Moore perceived Dominic as_ 


responsible and serious about getting a 
job. “He saw some inspiration and moti- 
vation in me to get out quick and handle 
my life. I proved him right. That’s why he 
went out of his way to stretch above and 
beyond and help somebody out.” 


TOO LITTLE CARE, TOO LITTLE CASH 


Speaking at the Covenant of 
Compassion ceremony, Dominic said, 
“People on Care Not Cash do not get 
enough care. Many could use the extra 


help or care, (someone) to sit down with - 


them and really find out what’s going on 
with their lives. Some with medical prob- 
lems and illnesses don’t have direction. 
and can’t function well or do it alone. 
That’s where that 
Care comes in. 

“As for the Cash program, any one per- 
son cannot survive on $59 dollars per 
month for their food (and) basic necessities. 
You only can buy simple things that you 
need — the little stuff. That money runs dry 
quick. You won’t get anymore when it’s 
gone. What do you do? (The GA workers) 


just look at you and say, “Wait until next — 


month, until the next paycheck.’” 
Experienced homeless advocates point 
out that Care Not Cash targets only 2,600 
to 3,000 people receiving General 
“sistance out of San Francisco’: total 


hos acl2ss population of 12,000 to 16,000. 


Newsom’s plan forces 2,600 to 3,000 
homeless people to pay for 600 to 800 
SRO units and 550 to 600 shelter place- 
ments. 

Sister Bernie Galvin, the director of 
Religious Witness with Homeless People, 
stated, “We believe that it is basically 
morally wrong to impose the burden of 
solving the lack of affordable housing cri- 
sis of our city on the backs of the poorest 
members of our community, the homeless 
people themselves. And that is exactly 


_ what Care Not Cash has done. A new 


phrase has emerged in the last several 
months, “Housed but Hungry.” 

She pointed out the City’s responsibili- 
ty to build affordable housing during 
financially stable times when San 
Francisco had the money. 


THE NEW UNTOUCHABLES 


After seeing the World War II movie, 
“The Piano,” and then being panhandled 
by a ragged homeless man on Fillmore, I 
thought, “These streets are our Polish 
ghettos. These people are our new 
Untouchables, forced to live in miserable 
filth, hunger, and deprivation, blamed and 
victimized for it.” 

As was the case before Care Not Cash, 


homeless people report that pressure — 


washers constantly roam the night streets, 
the loud humming significantly disrupting 
their sleep. Barriers have been erected in 
front of certain establishments to keep 
homeless people away. 

Of these discomforts and indignities, 
Sister Bernie declared, “If the City of San 
Francisco wants to address homelessness in 
a compassionate way, then it must not only 
correct the many unfair aspects of the 
implementation of Care Not Cash, but must 
discontinue cruel practices such as placing 
huge metal barriers on the sidewalks and 
removing benches so that homeless people 
have no place to rest, spraying sleeping 
homeless people with water early in the 
moming to move them for street cleaning, 
and chasing homeless people from one end 
of this city to the other and from one neigh- 
borhood to the next.” 

To gain a closer understanding of sur- 
vival issues in San Francisco, I inter- 
viewed 20 unhoused people, about an 
equal number of women and men. Four 
were receiving treatment for medical 
probléms. Three had mental or emotional 


issues, of which two were in treatment. 
Six admitted problems with alcohol or 
drugs, none receiving treatment. 

Three were presently housed in the 
Care Not Cash program. One was leaving 
the program, having foregone the required 
20-job search, and finding employment on 
his own. One of the 20 had experienced 
the changeover from the full grant of $350 
to the reductio ad absurdum of a $59 
monthly cash grant. He said the money 
allowed him to pay storage for his belong- 
ings, but now he used a friend’s Berkeley 
garage, and eschewing the program, slept 
on the beach. 

A third was housed by Care Not Cash 


but she said, “They should shut it down.” 


We were housing ourselves fine on the 
old system.” : 
Each unhoused person I interviewed 


_ was, in some way, modeling for the world 


the incredible toughness, resourcefulness, 
and creativity ut marks supreme sur- 
vivors. 


THE SELLING OF CARE Not Caso 


For four years, Bill Hart, a former 
homeless client, has been the executive 
director of GAAP, the General Assistance 
Advocacy Project. He is a Public Benefits 
advocate, helping homeless people keep 
and sustain their benefits. 

Hart told me, “In selling Care Not 
Cash to the voters, the voters didn’t 
understand that the people affected by 


_ Care Not Cash were a small portion of the 


City’s overall homeless problem. They 


voted for it because they pete it 


applied to homelessness in general.’ 
Homeless people without children 
receiving cash aid from San Francisco’s 
County Adult Assistance Program 
(CAAP) were phased into Care Not Cash 
from May through November, 2004. 
When their General Assistance benefits 
were cut from $350 to $59 a month, 
homeless CAAP clients were promised 
housing in shelters until they could be 
placed in Single Room Occupancy (SRO) 
hotels. According to the SFGOV website: 
The larger portion of their welfare bene- 
fits are “being used to expand permanent 
housing and services for this population, 
including access to mental health, sub- 
stance abuse, and other support services.” 
Bill Hart would like to believe, despite 
Newsom’s contacts with the Chamber of 
Commerce and the business community, 
that the mayor recognized the true nature 


of San Francisco homelessness. Philip 
Mangano, the federal government’s 
homelessness czar, said San Francisco 
had the worst homeless problem of any 
major U.S. city. : 
HOMELESSNESS AND TOURISM 


_In running for mayor, Newsom saw 
that the people of San Francisco were fed 


up with homelessness. Tourism is. San > 


Francisco’s biggest source of income, 
Newsom reasoned, yet homelessness and 
panhandling have spread to every neigh- 
borhood, including Fisherman’s Wharf, 
and other tourist areas. That’s the image 


both tourists and residents have of the — 
_City by.the Bay... 


Hart said he thought Newson 9 went 


into this knowing, “I’ve got to tackle this 


problem. It’s going to take time. I'll 
model this after Chicago, Alameda 
County, and New York.” 

Newsom did not reveal to the voters that 
the Chicago plan was like Frank Jordan’s 
Matrix program of repression, with police 
cleaning up the streets by tossing homeless 
people in jail. In New York, former Mayor 
Rudy Giuliani made ‘the streets sparkle by 


picking up the homeless and delivering 


them to armories that were former military 
bases. The streets looked good, but the situ- 
ation wasn’t all that Newsom painted to the 
public. 

Then, the Philadelphia idea arrived. 


With a population twice as large as San 


Francisco, Philadelphia had a low per- 
capita homeless count. The City’s objec- 
tive was to get people off the street into 
their own space where they had a bath- 


room and privacy. They would then 


receive psychological support, and alco- 
hol and drug programs. Hart felt 
Philadelphia was successful because “the 
key was to get you into your own place no 
matter what your issues, then give you the 
support on the spot. That worked. And 
that’s what Care Not Cash is doing.” 


Hart explained, “We are seeing clients. 


taken off the street into their own SRO 
with their own space, put into permanent 
housing with services. We are seeing 
many kngwn addicts or alcohol abusers 
get medical services and counseling on 
the spot. When we see many rehabilitate, 
Care Not Cash is working. We’ve seen 
the transformation of a number of our 
homeless clients.” 

A client. with mental issues, on ae 
street since 1999, was. placed into the 


_ Religious leaders and government officials Mark Leno and Chris Daly rallied to express their.concern about Care Not Cash. 


McAllister Hotel with case management 
and psychiatric consultation. He is com- 
fortable and happy in his own room. 

“We are seeing many wanting to return 
to the workplace, looking for part-time 
work, wanting us to help them with their 
resume,” Hart said. “We’ve done over 450 


resumes for clients in the past year. We 


provide them with dedicated computers, 
Internet, and a printer. We teach them 
how to look on open jobs on Craig’s list, 
and the EDD line — Bay Area jobs.” 

Hart still faulted the Care Not Cash 
program for the meager monthly benefits. 
“However, a $59 grant, or $63, depending 


on the program, is just not adequate. You 


can’t live on it even with the food stamp — 
benefit.” _ 

I pointed out the: numbers of advocates 
who think Newsom simply wants to fur- 
ther his political career, that he has found 
an angle, and that is homelessness. 

Hart has talked to Newsom and dis- 
agreed with his ideas. He believes, how- 
ever, Newsom’s true intent is to stop 
homelessness. “He knows he’s not going 
to stop homelessness, but I think he 
believes that we can rehabilitate, and we 
can get a lot of homeless people off the 
streets — perhaps with services, making 
them more productive for themselves in 
life, and for other human beings.” 

Despite the positive reports of 
Newsom’s approach, Hart was adamant 
that “Newsom has taken most of this off the 


backs of those receiving CAAP benefits. 


He has reduced their grant inhumanely, 
promising them housing if they .go into a 


‘shelter transitionally. Those that may have 


been there a year will say, ‘Screw this. I’m 
out of here.’ A year in a shelter, when they © 
agreed to go in there with promises of hous- 
ing! How long should they wait?” 

_ Even though Care Not Cash is working 
to some extent, perhaps the average San 
Franciscan barely perceives that the vol- 
ume of 12,000 to 16,000 homeless beeps 
makes the process very slow. 


‘THE REAL NATURE OF SROs 


Asked where Newsom would find | 
housing for all these thousands of people, 
Hart replied, “Newsom had to start some 
place. He focused on increasing the avail- 
ability of the single room ecelpancy 
hotels (SROs).” 

Newsom envisioned the solution was 
to negotiate with owners of rundown 


See Care Not Cash page 15 
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hotels, entice them to fix them up and 
enter into a Master Lease program with 
the County. “He’s done that successfully,” 
Hart said. “They’ve cleaned up many run- 
down hellholes and enticed these owners. 
You're guaranteed your rent. The County 
will pay for it! If we agree, we will occu- 


py 100 of your rooms after you fixed it 


up, we will pay fOr that. You’ve got guar- 
anteed occupancy.” . 
Dominic reports that he saw a SRO 
hotel room while helping a friend move. It 
was a cubicle without a window. You 


not allowed visitors, inviting depression. 
If this was the pot of gold at the end of the 
Care Not Cash rainbow, he felt the pro- 
gram wasn’t worth the 20-interview-a- 
month job-hunting process for $59. - 


ARE THERE ENOUGH PLACES? 


Significantly, the public may not fully 
grasp it will take many years before San 


Francisco can provide housing for 12,000. 


to 16,000 people on the streets. - 


Will there be enough places? “Nol. 


No!” said Hart. “Definitely not enough to 
house 12,000 to 16,000.” 


As of April 30, 2004, 2,600- -plus were . 


- homeless on Care Not Cash. Those were 
the ones Newsom told, “You may have to 
stay in a shelter transitionally until we can 
get you into housing.” 

According to Hart, the public also does 
not understand that Newsom made this 
promise to only the smaller group of peo- 
- ple receiving Care Not Cash. The larger 
group of 12,000 to 16,000 homeless Dee: 
ple were not promised that. 


“We went on exit interviews and 


explained this to them,” Hart said. “The 
general consensus (was), ‘I voted for it 
because I’m sick of homelessness, and he’s 
_ going to do something about it.’ But, Care. 
Not Cash only applied to less than 3,000 of 
the 12,000 to 16,000 that were homeless at 
the time. What about all the others?” 

Hart highlighted the lack of fairness 


' and incorrect priorities in shelter place- 


- ment which allowed Dominic Simeo and 
Manhattan Dave to be placed ahead of 
people waiting for shelter for eight 
months or more. 

“There is no plan to prioritize those 
people that have been waiting in transi- 
tional shelters without permanent hous- 


ing,” Hart said. “They run the same lot- 


‘tery and the same gamble as anybody 
else. They see their worker once a month. 
If housing is available, they’ll be offered 
it. If it’s not, they’re still in the shelter 
under Care Not Cash, transitionally.” 

Of the people put into transitional shel- 
ters — about 550 occupied beds — Trent 
Rhorer, head of the Department of Human 
Services, cannot provide the statistics 

- telling advocates how long those individu- 

als have been there. Said Hart, ““We believe 


some of them have been there almost since 
the time Care Not Cash started when it was 
implemented in May of 2004.” Ss 

“I don’t think they feel it is a priority 
as we do,” said Hart. “We advocates. 
believe it is a political hot potato. We 
could go to the press and the public and. 
say, “These people were promised transi- 
tional housing. They are not getting it. 
They are staying in the shelter bed. How 
long are they expected to do that with a 
$59 grant? Listen to us. This is one reason 
Care Not Cash isn’t working.” 

There is no visible record keeping for 


the length of these transitional shelter 
Stays. Homeless advocates are demanding 


to know how many of those people have 


eready - transitioned out of a shelter into housing. 
shared a bathroom down a hall, and were ~~ 


Hart said, “The people that accepted 
the transitional shelter have the right to 


_know how long they are. going to end up 


having to wait for it while other people 
(the chronically homeless) are getting it 


_ on demand and applying for C.A. AP. or 


being picked up off the streets by workers 
when they are not on C.A.ALP. and taking 
up those SROs.” _ 

City officials, he said, should “define 
that your shelter stay is going to be only 
so long, and, if we can’t get you housing 
before that time lapses, then we will 


restore your grant — the $198.00 that the. 


State says is for housing, and also restore 
the utilities of $41:00.” 


Hart thinks the Board of Si pense 
- Should step in and take action to rectify this 


unfairness. “If your shelter stay exceeds so 
many months, and you are not offered per- 
manent housing like Care Not Cash promis- 
es you, you, in fact, get your full grant 


restored, or you stay on a waiting list, or 


you can stay in the shelter with your full 


_ grant until housing is available to you. That 


would have been (what to do).”: 
IS HOMELESSNESS SHRINKING? 
Doing simple math, there’ are a total of 
12,000 to 16,000 people homeless in San 
Francisco. The Care Not Cash program 
applies to only 2,600 to 3,000 people, 
with 600 to 800 reportedly housed in 


- _ SROs, and 550 in shelters, with a total of 


1,150 to 1,350 unaccounted for. 

There is another way the non-release of 
statistics confuses an accurate Care Not 
Cash count, said Hart. “Trent Rhorer who 
runs the Human Services Department, and 
Gavin Newsom, are convincing the press 
that, ‘Oh, these people were probably ille- 
gally here getting San Francisco’s cash- 
rich benefits, getting it illegally. They’ve 
gone.’ 

“That could be. We agree a lot of peo- 
ple were getting the benefits illegally 
because it was so simple to get. But, we 
believe that there are still hundreds and 
hundreds who’ve dropped off Care Not 
Cash that are still living on the streets of 


San Francisco, and they are panhandling; — 


they are stealing; they are prostituting to 
survive. Animalistically, they will do any- 
thing to survive.” 

Hart questioned the economics of 


Newsom’s program. “They reduced the 
grants of people they’ve thrown into shel- 
ters. They take away almost $290.00 
every month. You annualize that! With 
500 in the shelter, they are saving millions. 
and millions of dollars, which is supposed 
to be put into housing. While they are try- 


“ing to increase housing, they still have a 


promise, a commitment made to these 
people in the shelters that have sat there 


for so long.” 


CURRENT SCENE ON THE STREETS 


Aggressive panhandling continues with 
force on the streets. Care Not Cash pays 


‘rent for Mama and Papa Bear in the. 


Seneca Hotel. However, she cannot buy 
food, shampoo and soap on the meager 
grant she receives per month. She sits out 
“panning” Every day, so she and her hus- 
band can eat. 


Bill Hart reported that more homeless - 
-people are screaming in frustration at ser- 


vice providers, complaining they cannot 
live on $59:a month. — 

Many people, like Shorty and 
Wildman, are San Francisco natives, 


destroying the myth that the. bulk of the. 


homeless are people from elsewhere here 
to get drugs and feed off the system. 
People. like Manhattan Dave, 
Minnesota Slim, and Dominic Simeo still 
travel cross-country. Dark Glasses 
Anonymous, Wayne’s World, and J.C. 
Jack hail from Berkeley. Neither Dominic 
or Manhattan Dave came’in search of 


drugs. As a 14-year recovering addict, 


David attends three meetings a day, and 
tries to “stay around positive people.” If 
Care Not Cash was intended to discourage 
anybody from coming to San Francisco, it 


- has certainly: failed here. 


I asked Bill Hart whether, as some 
advocates speculate, Care Not Cash’s 
actual agenda is to force the homeless to 
leave town by making it so difficult to 
live here, with General Assistance bene- 
fits so complicated, and the wait to get out 
of bug-infested shelters into housing so 
long that they find the whole thing 
unwieldy, and just give up and go away. 

Hart’s immediate response was that the 
availability of drugs makes San Francisco 
an attractive magnet. If people walk three 
blocks, they can get any kind of drug they 
want within an hour. “Let’s face it,” he 
said. “San Fraficisco has a heavy popula- 
tion of addicts living homeless on the 
streets, many of which are not, in fact, 
receiving C.A.A.P. benefits, (or) SSI ben- 
efits. Many are receiving nothing because 
they are fleeing felons and can’t be eligi- 


_ ble for benefits.” 


Wayne stated, “The drug problem in 
San Francisco is huge beyond your imagi- 
nation, much worse than people realize.” 
He believed the homeless were now 
forced to jump through so many hoops 
“because people became too complacent 
and dependent” upon San Francisco 
homeless services. He added, “They. have 
gone out of their way to make it difficult 
to be a freeloader here anymore. There is 


no way you can go through all the hoops 
if you’re on drugs. You’ll wash out of the 
system and be back on the sidewalk.” 


LONG WAITS FOR A BED 


Because 60 to 80 beds a night are 
reserved for the core group of Care Not 
Cash participants, all the rest must wait 
two to four hours outside a Service Center 
for a one-night stay. If they cannot get to 
the assigned shelter in time, or no bed is 
available, they must do what Wildman 
did, “ride the bus all night until the driver 
throws you off, then sleep in a doorway to 
keep out of the rain.” 

Care Not Cash cots are usually tied up, © 


_ except in cases where you are known and 


liked by the shelter staff. According to the 
“Care Not Cash Fact Sheet,” the majority 
of cots at service-enriched shelters go to 
Care Not Cash. 

Manhattan Dave and Dominic Simeo 
were allowed directly into shelter by. sym- 
pathetic directors. Mama and Papa Bear, 
desperate to get off the street, were 
housed faster, ahead of others on the list 
because they played the system, made 
friends, and followed the rules. 

Insomnia forced Dark Glasses 
Anonymous from the shelter at MSC 
South. He had difficulty: sleeping with a 
lot of people around. There was a wall 
where everybody watched each other’s 
backs: Still, he had to drag his gear with 
him to the bathroom at night to prevent 
thefts. Even though he tied them to his 
suitcase, a pair or steel-toe boots disap- 
peared in two days. “You’re dealing with 
a lot of people who are highly institution- 
alized in shelters or prison,” he said. 


CARE Not CASH JOB SEARCH 


Dominic Simeo reported that the 
required job search of 20 contacts a month 
was too difficult for him to finish even 
ten. He complained that prospective 
employers cannot call you back; and if 
they do so at the call center, you cannot 
hear the interview because of the din 
behind you. Many job seekers miss call 
backs because they are without a phone. 

The system seems set up to make you 
fail. Said Wayne, “Every time I’ve even 
gotten anything to get to the next (step), it 
gets pulled out from underneath me. 
Yeah. It’s pretty horrible.” 

Discrimination was reported against 
one disabled person, a friend of Simeo’s 
with a mental problem who was fighting 
being thrown off Care Not Cash for not 
filling out a form properly, a mistake 
caused by his disability. 

_ J.C. Jack told me he would not partici- 
pate in Care Not Cash because Newsom, 


though not the devil himself, was one of 


his denizens. 

As he readied himself to leave town, 
Dominic Simeo told me that Gavin 
Newsom should look down from his pala- 
tial height where he probably has no idea 
what it is like to be homeless. He suggest- 
ed he try it out for one night. 


Fighting for Shelter 
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We explained that the triangle is most — 


definitely not a park so the curfew law did 
- not apply. We had already researched this 
and we were holding the sleep-out here, in 
part, because this areais nota park. _ 

I told Meredith that by Berkeley ordi- 


nance, we must receive two warnings 


‘prior to an arrest. The people who had 
sleeping bags got up and left, except John 
Lacey who observed the police action. 

Officer Meredith asked us if we were 
going to take the canopies down and thus 
avoid arrest. Danny McMullan said no, we 
would not. Meredith asked who owned 
them. I said they were owned by the 
Berkeley Homeless Union, and Danny 


claimed ownership. Meredith asked me if 
they also were mine. I said yes, as a part of 
the Berkeley Homeless Union, they also 
belong to me and I take responsibility. 


I again told the police they were 


improperly using the lodging ordinance, 
as this was my second warning but only 


- Danny’s first; but added that if they were - 


going to arrest us, I would take the arrest. 
One of the more reasonable officers told 


me we did not have to do this, and advised 
it was better to work in more official chan- 


nels. I said it had been my experience over 
many years that this sort of action was nec- 
essary to get the City to make changes, and 
that I already had used all channels avail- 
able, and been to many meetings. 

Danny and I were expecting to be 
arrested. Danny was refusing to take the 
citation, prepay to assure the arrest. I 


said that I would take the citation, as I had 
advised so many others, and was doing so 
because I wanted to challenge it. I said to 
one of the participants that I wanted to be 
arrested because that might get the local 
papers to actually cover the issue. _ 
Meredith then told us they weren’t going 
to take us to jail. They rode off with our 


. canopies in one of their squad cars. While 


the canopies were being, taken down, one of 
the officers warned John Lacey that, by his 
talking, he might get taken in as well. 


Lacey told me afterwards that was his 


intention, being an active member of the 
Berkeley Homeless Union. 

On February 1, after e-mails by Danny 
McMullan to city government officials 


-and the press, and after it was obvious we 


were preparing a legal defense with Osha 
Neumann, Mark Davey and others, the 


district attorney decided to drop the cita- 
tion “for now” and dropped the court date 
at the Oakland courthouse — thereby nip- 
ping in the bud our plans to organize a 


bigger protest under the rubric of the 


United Homeless Front. We had hopes 
that our political allies would be willing to 
give the kind of support I have given 
many other activists over the years. I was 
preparing to call in my chits- : 
The arrests have helped further activate 
both the Berkeley Homeless Union and 
activism around People’s Park, so thank 
you, Berkeley Police Department. Now I 
am able to charge up my political base 


- prior to the coming budget battles and the . 


spring offensive that the BOSS 
Community Organizing Team knows are 
just ahead. We need to be laying the plans 


and groundwork for that now. 


wurtier 
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series that focuses on hands-in the act of 
giving, with the figure implied. I focus on 
the action of the recipient, because I want 
to reach the viewer in a basic or simple 
concept of the action, with the viewer 
contemplating the meaning. 


For example, in “Warmth in Giving 5,” 
ohe giving pair of hands is a symbol that. 


represents: a small renovation organiza- 
tion. The plight of the homeless can be 


alleviated by small nonprofit groups in 


city auctions of abandoned property 
owned by the city. ' 

_ Those hands could symbolize the work 
of an inner city group that I worked with, 
that bought abandoned homes for one dol- 
lar to renovate them for families in need 
of housing. One does not have to be 
wealthy to buy those homes; but, like the 
small mysterious box in the painting, it is 
the small efforts of local community 
groups that improve one life at a time. 

Employment, housing, and feeding the 
forgotten man at the bottom of the econom- 
ic pyramid, are ways to enact a positive 
change to meet those needs. This means, as 
an individual, one does not have to be a 
great philanthropist and donate millions of 
dollars to help one’s community. Instead, 
one should give the talents and efforts that 
one has to help the community. 

It is the small efforts of one person that 
can help many, which is the reason I paint 


| with the hes of the b burning world. 
_ with the ashes of the burning people 
| who are dying of ¢ our r burning soul. 
| 
i 
i 


And it is our soul, 

the living too are on fire. oe 
_ Our ashes are mixed together _ 
in the crematorium of history — 
- for this unneeesaty 
Sacrifice. 


| Lanoint my forehead 
with the sign of a crucified planet. 
Likea third eye, . 

it sees into the darkness. 
- Millions, billions of victims 
-puttodeath 

for thinking, : 

as though God gave us not 

our brains and wills. 

As though it was a crime 

to be human and to doubt . 
the status quo of the law. 


I mark my brow 
with a new law, 

‘a communion of sinners 
not just saints; 


~ as, RR SE ET EE 


_and pierced with arrows, 
: signaling to the sisters and brothers 
_ who find themselves — ; 
“nowhere to sleep. _ 


the recipient and the action that takes 


place, and not the giver. I did not want the 
recipient to be faceless, or the action to 
have no meaning, and that would diminish 
the giver’s role as the subject. 

Every human has basic requirements 
needed to sustain life, and which need to 
be addressed — clothing, food, sleep and 
shelter.. When I painted this continuing 
series of works, I wanted to include a 
brief synopsis about the early condition of 
my life to establish to the reader that I am 


acquainted with and understand the condi- 


tion of poverty. This is a personal series 
of works that I paint to express an idea of 
change within the integrative conscience. 

-I have recently displayed two of these 
works in a New York gallery in Soho. 
These works were part of the “Wa” art 
exhibition, which emphasized nonviolence. 

If I, as an individual artist, can make a 
positive change in my corner of the world, 
then I have gained community improve- 
ment, not self-improvement, as altruism 
and giving is not about the bestower, but 
about the community. 

If any reader would like to contact me 
concerning my works, please email me at: 
sgorsler@ yahoo.com. 


Cathy — 
by Michael Creedon 


‘Cathy, your clothes are ae clean. 
Cathy, we talk a few minutes - 
while you panhandle, __ 
Cathy, you sell the Street Spirit too. 
Cathy, your business is in Berkeley 
But you sleep in a Richmond shelter. 
How long can this go nr 
We meet and talk on various buses. 
Cathy, : you’ 're attractive and 
your face i is pretty. a 


murtee is eee and 4 
something is held up like a a heart ; 
. between the eyes SS 


a scarecrow buroed 


And though many hue homes, 
there is still nowhere to sleep 
in America this Ash Wednesday. 


I mark my forehead 

with the ashes — 

of the phoenix. 

The phoenix is the citizenry of the world. 
It rises awkwardly like a bumblebee - 
on wings too small for its great bulk. 
Ten billion peopie’s worth C bulk, ; 


‘or is it bigger? 


STREET SPIRIT 


of politics or r politicians oe - 


: | Am to dance on : point _ 
They will have ae reward. _ even if her children __ 
: have fallen. 


‘that we were CONNECTED. ae - 


March 2005 


“Warmth in Giving 4” 


. Art by Elizabeth King 


of the loss of e memory 


Because a new plague i is upon S. e 
Its name is ignorance and denial. 4 


That WE are the Holy Grail - And no flower’s scent 
of immortality. es can mask its death. 
That we are ONE FLESH. “Ring around the rosies. 
That the ashen cs ‘Pocket full of posies. 
was once a living tree Ashes, ashes 
with ten billion leaves. We all fall dowa . 
That we are that tree of life. _ Or maybe not. : 
That the fire is not a holocaust _ The choice mast he wade . 
but a Holy Cost. 2 | TOpAye oe 
And that cost is simple. oe pe ee 


